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OREIGN and Colonial Governments should consider carefully the great 

2 advantages to be gained by the use of aeroplanes for administrative 
work. 

In countries where large districts are under the control of a few officials, and where 

transport facilities are bad, a Westland “ Limousine” could carry officials at a moment’s 

notice to distant parts of their district and enable them to do in a few hours, work 


which at present takes many days of hard travel and discomfort. 
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Lieut.-Colonel C. H. MEARES, London Representative, (Branch of PETTERS, LTD.), 
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EDITORIAL NOTICE 
The Editor zill be glad to consider any MSS., photographs or sketches 
submitted to him, if accompanied by stamped addressed envelope for return 
if unsuitable. 
Country Lire undertakes no responsibility for loss or injury to such 
MSS., photographs or sketches, and only publication in CouNntRY LIFE 
can be taken as evidence of acceptance. 


FARMER & LABOURER 


HI agricultural hirings at Newcastle last week 

took a significant turn that make them of interest 

to the whole country. It should be said at the 

very outset that, from a national point of view, 

nothing could be more deplorable than that the 
employers and the employed should be arrayed against 
each other in two hostile armies. If they do not stick 
together it will ultimately be to the disadvantage of both. 
A glance at the report of the proceedings at Newcastle 
last week will show that this danger exists. ‘The workers 
demanded a cash wage of three pounds a week, in addition 
to the allowances traditional in the county. There seem 
to have been no engagements made on this basis, the reply 
of the farmers being virtually that their holdings would 
not stand the increased expense, that they were being driven 
to diminishing expenses by letting the land down to grass. 
Yet there was not so very much between the two parties. 
Several engagements were made at a wage of fifty-four 
to fifty-five shillings a week, so that the amount in. dispute 
was at the most only five shillings. An agreement should 
therefore be possible, and probably will be arrived at, 
although the present attitude of each side is apparently 
unbending. At a meeting of the trades union it was 
asserted that a man could not live and keep his family on 
three pounds a week in these times. One finds it hard to 
accept that statement in regard to a county where the 
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customary allowances are on an exceptionally liberal scale. 
If a man has no rent to pay, if he receives the potatoes, 
oatmeal and milk which are required for his household, 
if his coals are either given free or carted for him at the price 
charged at the pit-head, it is difficult to see how the expense 
of living can have increased so enormously. ‘The question 
whether the profits of agriculture in the North are sufficient 
to pay more liberal wages is one that can only be answered 
by the production of a farmer’s balance sheet. It would 
then be possible to make a fair allocation of the profit, 
the farmer being entitled to a reasonable return on the 
capital invested and also to a salary as working manager. 

What we are concerned to point out at the moment 
is that a question of this kind is capable of being settled 
in an absolutely just manner if the two parties to the dispute 
agree to meet one another on friendly terms. A class war 
is to be deprecated however and whenever it comes. Each 
side must endeavour to understand the position of the other. 
The worker for his part must admit that the expenses of 
his employer have bean vastly increased and that now, as 
always, the return is dependent on climatic conditions. 
There is in farming a gambling element which has no place 
in other industries. Let the cultivation be never so wisely 
done, the results may be vitiated by untimely rain or frost 
or snow. The farmer, on his part, should avoid anything 
like a hostile attitude to his worker. He must learn to 
sympathise with the legitimate ambitions of labour, even 
should he be compelled to oppose those ambitions whent hey 
pass the limit of reason and justice. Something might be 
done in the way of alleviating friction by the farmer taking 
more interest in the social life, amusements and after-hours 
pursuits of his workers. In the south of England this 
might appropriately take the form of an interest in the 
football, cricket and other village amusements. We do 
not think much of the proposal to establish cinemas in 
village halls, but short of that there is much to be done 
in the way of encouraging illustrated and interesting lectures, 
concerts, dances and so on. ‘The rustic of the North 
differs in many essential points from the South country 
labourer. He has always been a man who “ fancied ” 
something or other. At times it was a game cock, ora 
whippet dog. Just now, perhaps as a result of what he 
had to do in the War, he is very much interested in his 
various gardening pursuits. Leek societies have become 
a great feature in the North. ‘Trials and contests are held 
in the early part of the year to show the skill and rapidity 
with which these useful plants can be set. ‘Then there are 
shows at which the results are judged. ‘There is the same 
keen, friendly rivalry in regard to the crops of the little 
garden, A great stimulus to all this kind of thing was given 
by the late Earl Grey, who thoroughly understood the 
character of his fellow countrymen. Farmers, without 
detriment to any other action they may take, might follow 
his example with profit so as to be on pleasant and good 
terms with their workers. 

Of course, many people think that the only solution 
to the difficulty is the institution of a profit-sharing system, 
but the difficulty in the past has been to find one that 
would work. Many years ago the late Earl Grey made 
an important experiment of this kind on his farm at 
Learmouth, near Wark. No farm in the world was apparently 
more suited to the purpose, but the scheme failed and a 
better one has not yet been demonstrated. All that we 
plead for is that till the solution is found farmers and 
labourers should studiously cultivate the most friendly 
feelings possible to one another. 





Our Frontispiece 


HE illustration givea on the first page of this week’s issuc 

of Country LIFE is a portrait of Miss Margaret McAlpine, 
whose engagement to Mr. Hugo Chenevix-Trench, eldest son 
of Mr. and Mrs. R. Chenevix-Trench, was recently announced. 
Miss McAlpine is a daughter of Sir Robert McAlpine, Bart., 
and a sister of Mrs. Richard Lloyd George. 





*.* Particulars and conditions of sale of estates and catalogues of 


furniture should be sent as soon as possible to CouNTRY Lire, and followed 


in due course by a prompt notification of the results of the various sales. 
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was, of course, more concerned with organisation 

than with commandership, but his feat of pro- 

ducing on the, spur of the moment a splendid 
army for Great Britain is very memorable. He was the 
only man in Europe who from the beginning gauged the 
length of the time that hostilities would endure. Our 
men hoped to be home for Christmas and we all remember 
how the Kaiser, prophesied that his soldiers would have 
returned. before the leaves were off the trees. Hindenburg 
is living and has written his own biography. His paramount 
claim to renown is that he, in conjunction with Ludendorff, 
won the Battle of ‘Tannenberg, and he will go down to pos- 
terity as the general who was so idolised by his compatriots 
that they made a huge monument of him and showed the 
depth of their adoration by driving nails into it! In his 
biographical memoirs he has the good taste to avoid washing 
dirty linen in public, and at three score years and ten, as 
you cannot teach old dogs new tricks, he remains true to his 
early loyalty to the House of Hohenzollern. 


WO great soldiers of the War happen to be 
| reviewed together this week. Lord , Kitchener 


| T is curious that Sir George Arthur should have found in 
Le Mouchoir, the French journal of the trenches, the 

most appropriate mot about the death of Lord Kitchener : 

Passagers ici-bas, nos pauvres mains sont prétes 

Avec des fleurs d’un jour 4 couronner son front, 

Mais c’est la grande voix de la grande tempéte 

Qui, dans l’éternité, répétera son nom. 
The contrast is wonderful in its simplicity. We are indeed 
but sojourners here, and the most we can do is to place 
a garland on the tomb. But it is a fine effort of the 
imagination that heard the great voice of the tempest 
repeating the name of Kitchener through eternity. Sir 
George clears up the mystery to which the admirers of 
Kitchener so tenaciously clung, some of them indeed 
going so far as to say that he was not drowned but would 
appear again. ‘The simple account of his biographer is : 
‘“* By an unhappy error of judgment an unswept channel was 
chosen for the passage of the cruiser ; and Kitchener—the 
secret of whose journey had been betrayed—was to fall 
into the machinations of England’s enemies, and to die 
swiftly at their hands.” 


‘THE new Institute of Medical Research which has been 

opened at St. Andrews appears to have a most promising 
future before it. It owes its existence to Sir James Mac- 
kenzie, who retired from a lucrative practice in order to 
carry out the idea. The aim is to extend the knowledge 
of medicine by making a most careful and detailed study 
of the earliest manifestation of disease. All those signs 
of ill health which it is customary to describe in homely 
or even slang language as being run-down, seedy, off-colour, 
and so on, are now recognised as phenomena of which more 
exact knowledge is needed, as they often are the first symp- 
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toms of impending malady. Obviously, if dealt with at 
their first appearance, a cure, in the majority of cases, 
would be comparatively easy. St. Andrews offers a very 
good theatre for this kind of investigation, as the inhabitants 
are fairly stationary. Many of them, indeed, have had 
fathers and grandfathers and even more distant ancestors 
in the town, and thus the results could be carefully watched. 
Workers in the new Institute are mostly medical practi- 
tioners, a considerable number of whom are conscious 
that their medicinal science has in the past been more or 
less empirical. ‘They recognise with enthusiasm that it 
now promises to become more exact, and medical men 
throughout the world are watching the preparations with 
sympathetic interest and studying the results already 
obtained from the enterprise of the great heart specialist. 


FTER the Easter holidays Parliament met again to 
face the labour of what promises to be an arduous 
session. ‘There are no fewer than five important Bills 
of which nothing definite has yet been said, dealing with 
drink, agriculture, the forty-eight hours’ week, the minimum 
wage, the coal trade—very important subjects all of them. 
But without these there is first of all the Budget, which 
is set down for Monday. It is sure to lead to very spirited 
discussion. ‘The Chancellor has to find a great deal of 
money in the coming year, and people are already so much 
harassed by taxation that there is no chance of increasing 
it without argument and protest. ‘Then there is the Home 
Rule Bill, which cannot fail to provoke long and_ serious 
debate. ‘The Unemployment Insurance Bill is another 
measure of a highly controversial kind. ‘lhe danger is 
that in the preoccupation of legislators with one or two 
very important topics some of the other Bills may slip 
through without adequate examination. Yet there never 
was a time when vigilance was more imperatively demanded. 


A YOUNG MAN’S SONG. 
My girl is true, my girl is sweet, 
When in the town we chance to mect 
It almost seems to me as though 
A rose were growing in the street. 


And if I see her in the lane, 

Though winter's freezing might and main 
I half suspect, in spite of all, 

That spring’s upon us once again. 


When luck is out and things look blue 
And folks are up against me, too, 

There’s naught in that to cast me down 
Because she trusts me through and through. 


And at the altar-railings, when 
My faith and truth | swear 
I'll pray, ‘ 
So help me! 


© then 

God strike me if I fail, 

World without end, Amen!” 
VIOLET JACOB. 


“[ HOSE legislators who were responsible for the law 

which makes a candidate at an election forfeit the 
hundred and fifty pounds he has deposited if he does not 
poll more than an eighth of the electorate are likely to obtain 
results for which they did not bargain. Nothing is studied 
with more curiosity after an election than the figures which 
tell how this or that candidate is to be described as a 
‘ freak.”” The word is a very handy one to political con- 
troversialists whose vocabulary is not by any means too 
full. If the regulation were meant to have any deterrent 
effect it has absolutely failed of its purpose. In the results 
declared last Saturday there were no fewer than four 
candidates who were mulcted of their deposits because 
they had not obtained the minimum allowance of votes. 
Those who enter these contests are very seldom pessimists 
in temperament; on the contrary, they begin with the 
most sanguine belief that they will come out on the top, 
and the question of forfeiting a hundred and fifty pounds 
does not enter their minds—at least, that is the only 
feasible explanation that can be offered of the disregard 
of this wholesome regulation. 
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N the United States it seems possible and even probable 
that the main question in the Presidential Election 
will have nothing to do with the Treaty of Versailles nor 
the League of Nations, but be concerned with the very much 
more popular question, to drink or not to drink. It is 
difficult to write or speak decisively about what a distant 
country is likely to do, but if the question of total prohibition 
come up for popular decision we do not believe there is 
the slightest chance of the present arrangement being 
maintained. ‘The majority of people in any country do 
not care to“ go dry.” This is by no means saying that the 
majority is right. As a matter of fact, majorities are very 
often absolutely wrong. But if the will of the majority 
is to prevail there must soon come an end to what they 
call “dryness” in America. The same thing might be 
said about this country. The Government is drifting on 
at present with the regulations brought in for war-time. 
It is not recognised that in some ways they are creating 
a considerable amount of irritation. Everywhere one hears 
impatient protests against the continuation of regulations 
that have no sense or meaning now that peace is concluded. 
We referred last week to the very absurd rule that tobacco 
must not be sold after eight o’clock. A correspondent points 
out that a similar regulation applies to chocolate and other 
sweets. Are these laws maintained for the benefit of the 
public or for the benefit of the officials who administer 
them? ‘That question is being very frequently asked. 


N the new number of Housing there is a little article, 
‘“ Building My Own House,” showing very clearly 
and simply how anyone can build his own little house 
so as to receive the Government grant of a hundred and 
thirty to a hundred and sixty pounds. First he should 
spend twopence on the official memorandum on “ Grants 
to private persons or bodies of persons.” ‘Then a site 
should be selected and plans prepared, the conditions 
as to floor space, number of rooms, and so on, being 
complied with. Next get an estimate from the builder, 
and the approval of the plans by the local authority. To 
obtain the grant the house will have to be completed before 
December 23rd, and the local authority must certify that 
this has been done satisfactorily. If additional capital 
is required, the approved plans and certificate, with the 
builder’s estimate, should be taken to a building society, 
insurance company or bank. All being done in order, 
the certificates ought to be forwarded to the Ministry of 
Health. ‘The grant will be paid to the owner, not to the 
builder. For practical hints a visit should be paid to the 
Building ‘Trades Exhibition at Olympia, open every day 
from 11 to g up to and including April 24th. 


BY reason of the long gap of six years in their history, 
championship contests in all games tend at the moment 
to become set battles between youth and age. Now, at 
the beginning of the golfing season, we see Braid, Vardon 
and ‘Taylor buckling on their armour for a supreme effort 
against the younger competitors who have crept nearer 
and nearer to them, and much the same thing is happening 
in billiards. Here youth has won the first round. The 
all-conquering Newman got away with a flying start against 
Reece, and by the time Reece was into his stride the race 
was lost. Newman will not have such an easy time of it 
in the next round against the pertinacious Smith, and this 
match is generally regarded as the one to decide the 
Championship. It is impossible not to feel, however, 
that this is not quite a Championship without Inman. 
Whether he was right or wrong to stand out, his absence 
has left a blank. The real fight between youth and age 
will come when Inman and the new champion, whoever 
he may be, meet in mortal combat, and so much the better 
if it be Newman. Inman, with his genius for timing an 
effort, seems to be just now running into his best form. 


WE aregglad,to hear that Mr. Augustine Birrell has 

undertaken to write a life of Frederick Locker- 
Lampson. ‘The latter was a poet who held a place entirely 
his own. Without in any way seeking to depreciate his 
London Lyrics or any other of his poems, we must give it 
as a purely personal belief that his individuality was best 
expressed in the anthology to which he gave the title “ Lyra 
Klegantiarum.” It is rightly described on the title page as 
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“A Collection of Some of the Best Social and Occasional 
Verse by Deceased English Authors.” To a new edition 
of it there should be added at least one of his own exquisitely 
funny trifles, “ My Mother Had a Maid Called Ann.” 
To take it up is to feel afresh how exquisite and catholic 
was his taste in light verse. There is scarcely an author 
who is not represented by his best in that kind. You 
get all the best of Herrick, the consummate master of 
light verse. Canning’s “ Knife Grinder,” Thackeray’s 
“At the Church Gate,’ Sir John Suckling’s ‘“ Why 
so pale and wan, fond lover?” Mackworth Winthrop 
Praed’s “ The Vicar,” and many hundreds of others which 
delight a new generation as they delighted the old. 


THE SOUTH COAST. 
Curlews crying and the pale mist breaking, 
A chilly wind is scattering the dew 
That, hanging on the bushes like long chains of brilliants, 
Sparkles in the sunshafts as they struggle through. 


Curlews crying and the mist veils catching 

On the low set bushes as they float along ; 

Tufts of coarse-grown grasses—clustered fairy lances— 
Pricking o’er the sand flats to an elfin song. 


Curlews crying and the light wind growing, 
Little pools lie shining, upturned to the sky ; 
Far away the whisper of the tide that’s turning 
Just a rustling murmur, earth’s old lullaby. 


Sweet, soft stillness, from the blurred horizon 

To the sand flats where the wavelets go and come, 

Welling in the waiting pools, creaming in the ridges— 

Peace is on the coastline, the distant thunder dumb. 
M. G. MEUGENS. 


‘THE annual report of the Farne Islands Association, 

dealing with the season 1919, is a record of labour 
under difficulties. A permanent successor to the late 
Mr. Paynter has not yet been found, though Mr. Colling- 
wood F. Thorp is acting as honorary secretary pro tem. 
As it is his first season, he says, he is not in a good position 
to compare it with previous seasons, and it was a misfortune 
that he was deprived of the services of the old watchers 
who knew the birds well and gave valuable assistance. 
Darling was not able to go at all and old G. Patterson, who 
went off for the twenty-seventh season in succession, was 
taken ill and had to be brought off the island after he had 
only been there a fortnight. Yet the season, on the whole, 
was a good one, though a June storm proved disastrous. 
A strong north-east wind came with the spring tide and 
“The Knoxes,”’ which were more thickly covered than usual 
with the terns’ nests and had many eider on them, were 
almost submerged and thousands of eggs and newly hatched 
birds were destroyed. A party of mine-sweepers did some 
destruction by landing and firing rifles indiscriminately. 
Two or three pairs of roseate terns nested on “‘ The Knoxes.”’ 


HERE is a story of two very modern English doctors 
who, during a visit to Palestine, watched people 
collecting water from the river Jordan in order that it 
should be carried to England for baptismal purposes. 
It came into their heads to analyse this water, and they 
found it full of malignant microbes, whereupon they 
filled a bottle with it in ordet to show those at home the true 
nature of Jordan water. ‘The vessel was in due time opened 
in alecture room. But alas and alack-a-day !_ It was found 
that the water was pure and clear—the microbes had lived 
on one another till none was left. But the discovery ot 
living bacteria in amber by the French savant Dr. Galippe 
seems to relegate the tale to the domain of ben trovato. 
Bacteria, according to the learned, have been found en- 
tombed in the fossils which come from the coal measures 
and even older strata. Microbes may have played a part 
in the plagues of Moses and worked the yeast for Pharoah’s 
baker, but their existence for a few thousand years counts 
little in comparison with that of the inmates of the amber. 
We hope that the discovery will not escape the vigilance of 
Mr. H. G. Wells, for it means that out of their little eyes 
the microbes had watched all the stupendous changes 
recorded in his Outline of History. 


Pe 
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BALTIC STREET 


Ma dainty lass, lay you the blame 
Upon the richtfu’ heid, 

T’was daft ill luck that big’d yer hame 
The wrang side o’ the Tweed. 

Ye hae yer tocher a’ complete, 
Ye’re bonnier than the rose— 

But I was born in Baltic Street, 
In Baltic Street, Montrose ! 


Lang syne, on mony a waefu’ nicht, 
Hie owre the sea’s distress, 

I’ve seen the great airms 0’ the licht 
Swing oot frae Scurdyness ; 

An’ prood, in sunny simmer blinks, 
When land-winds rase and fell, 

I'd flee ma draigon* on the links 


Wi’ callants like masel’. 


Oh Baltic Street is cauld an’ bare 
An’ mebbe no sae grand 

An’ ye'll feel the smell through the caller air 
©’ kippers on the land ; 

T’wixt kirk an’ street the deid folk bide, 
Their feet towards the sea, 

Ill nee’bours for a new-made bride 


Gin ve come hame wi’ me! 


The steeple shades the kirkyaird grass 
The seamen’s hidden banes, 

A dour-like kirk tae an English lass 
Wha kens but English lanes. 

An’ when the haar,+ the winter through, 
Creeps blind by close an’ wa’, 

Ma hame wad hae a curse frae you, 


Masel’ get, mebbe, twa. 


I'll up an’ aff the morn’s morn 


Tae seek some reid-haired queyn, 


Bauld-he’rted, strang-nieved, bred an’ born 


In yon auld toon 0’ mine. 


An’ oh! for mair I winna greet, 


Gin we hae meal an’ brose 


An’ a but an’ ben in Baltic Street 


In Baltic Street, Montrose ! 


* Fly my kite. 


VIOLET JACOB. 


}~ Sea-mist 


TWO GREAT SOLDIERS OF THE WAR 


LORD KITCHENER’S CAREER. 


IR GEORGE ARTHUR in writing the biography of 

Lord Kitchener has shown that there was no need for the 

apology with which he prefaces the book.* He thinks 

the public “ may regret that the story of Lord Kitchener’s 

life should not have been entrusted to a biographer of 
experience.” But the tact, skill and competence displayed 
could not have been bettered by any writer living. The style 
is plain and straightforward, never swelling into purple patches 
and never flat. Any reader of ordinary intelligence will be 
able to follow it from start to finish without trouble or hesitation. 
Sir George Arthur has avoided the fault so common in biographies 
of setting out letters and documents in full without digesting 
them and making them part of the story. His narrative is not 
delayed by any undue interruption of this kind. His 
zeal and devotion, though strong and consistent, are never 
extravagant. The public with whom Kitchener is an idol 
will perhaps think him too sparing of eulogy. A recitation of 
the great soldier’s career is, however, the best praise that can 
be bestowed on him. The author, without much formal analysis 
or description, shows that he had a thorough conception and 
understanding of the individuality to be depicted. Kitchener 
was the most representative soldier of his age, and not in the 
slightest degree a politician or even much of a talker. No other 
Secretary of State for War ever made fewer speeches, and yet 
no other Secretary of State for War showed more foresight and 
vision. It was characteristic of the strong, silent man that at every 
critical moment when great issues were at stake his was the 
warning voice that checked exuberant optimism. Few knew how 
long and laborious was the preparation which ended in Omdur- 
man. Lord Kitchener, representing, one might say, the whole 
Army, but particularly the Army in the East, went on for years 
training soldiers and amassing material for that blow which 
should avenge the death of Gordon and put an end to the 
misgovernment of the Sudan. There were very few who knew 
what was going on. There was Gordon’s nephew, Colonel 


Gordon, the Director of Stores ; there was Cecil Rhodes, who at 
the time was planning the Cape to Cairo railway and securing 
the help of Kitchener for the northern part. In those days it 
was no unusual thing for those three to forget meal hours and 
every other distraction, absorbed as they were in studying the 
maps of Africa that lay on the floor of Colonel Gordon’s house. 
Lord Cromer, then Mr. Baring, also knew what was going on. 
But they were all taken by surprise when, after some months of 
hesitation, the Government of Lord Salisbury gave the word to 
start on that famous and successful expedition. The incident 
is an apt illustration of the concentrated tenacity with which 
Kitchener carried out a plan which he had once got into 
his head. He warned the public always that it would be a 
more difficult enterprise than was believed at home. So 
when the South African War broke out his again was the 
cool voice of one who had counted the cost and knew 
what war meant. Many of us remember how gaily the 
troops left for the Cape and how the newspapers talked of 
the expedition as though it were a bank holiday outing. Appa- 
rently the average man thought that it would be easy for England 
to say: ‘I came, I saw, I conquered.” ‘To a young officer 
who was lamenting that he would be too late to arrive before 
the decision Kitchener remarked that it would be a longer and 
a costlier war than anyone supposed, and one more productive 
of grief than glory. So when our men went off to France 
singing ‘“‘ Tipperary ’’—and how sad it is to recall them now 
that so many of them can never return—Lord Kitchener, 
looking far ahead, conceived the idea of the great New Army 
which ever will be associated with his name. He was far indeed 
from sharing the shallow optimism of the late July and early August 
of 1914. Sir George Arthur tells a story of the Prince of Wales 
to illustrate Kitchener’s life-long conviction that it was an 
honourable thing to die on the battlefield, but disastrous to be 
taken prisoner. Incidentally it shows how Kitchener realised 
the danger of the situation : 


‘“ What does it matter if I am shot ?—I have four brothers,” was 
the protest of the boy Prince of Wales when pleading to be allowed 
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to accompany his regiment to France in 1914. “ If I were certain you 
would be shot, I do not know if I should be tt to restrain you,”’ was 
Kitchener’s reply. ‘““ What I cannot allow is the chance—which exists 
until we have a settled line—of the enemy scoring you as a prisoner.” 


One has but to imagine what the East would have thought had 
Kitchener been captured by the Boers to recognise the force 
of his opinion on that matter. A captured Napoleon was shorn 
of half his glory, and the man whom the East had come to regard 
as invincible could not afford to be taken prisoner. 

At leisure all the three volumes of this book will be read 
by multitudes, but the first impulse is to turn to the last book 
while the Great War is still fresh in our minds. Military his- 
torians of the future may speculate on the chances of Kitchener, 
had he been younger, achieving the same success in a European 
war as he had in Egypt and the Sudan. One hesitates to answer 
with an affirmative. ‘The English Army during the last hundred 
years has become accustomed to little expeditions, and has, on 
the whole, been singularly successful in carrying them out, 
but war on the scale on which it was waged, fortunately for the 
human race, occurs only at long intervals, and it is, to say the 
least, doubtful if even the genius of Kitchener would have, in 
the short time which was all that could be allowed, been able 
to master the art of directing an Army counted by millions. 

To take up at once a question that will be discussed by 
future generations, it is interesting to turn to Sir George Arthur’s 
account of the decision to shell the forts of the Dardanelles. 
Lord Kitchener and Lord Fisher were the most competent 
men in England to say whether that project was feasible or not 
feasible, and their opinions about it seem to have been practically 
identical. On November 2nd Russia declared war upon Turkey, 
and on the 3rd a British and French squadron bombarded 
the entrance to the Dardanelles. We are told that the object 
of this demonstration was to test the range of the Turkish guns 
in the Dardanelles forts. But as Sir George Arthur properly 
says, it served chiefly to put the Turks on the gui vive ; indeed, 
it was the most imprudent step taken in the course of the 
War. It would have been easy at that early stage to land 
and seize the forts; if that were not done the obvious policy 
was to leave them until forces enough to make the capture 
a certainty had been assembled. The War Council met on 
January 7th and 8th to consider the various plans of campaign. 
Kitchener at that time did not consider that we were ready for 
a serious naval and military attack on the Dardanelles. The 
naval attack seems to have been carried out in order to please 
Russia by making a demonstration against the Turks. Kitchener’s 
opinion was that “an attack by ships upon equipped forts is, 
without military co-operation, rarely productive of results.” 
But Mr. Churchill urged that we had in the Queen Elizabeth 
guns of similar calibre to that of the howitzers which had in 
a short time knocked the Belgian forts to pieces. It is curious 
that this opinion, which was so obviously amateurish, was not 
corrected by any of the military or naval experts. Kitchener 
yielded to the argument of Mr. Churchill very much against 
the grain, as did Lord Fisher before him. The country now 
recognises that these two eminent men, upon whom so much 
reliance had been placed, should either have insisted that their 
advice should prevail or resigned office. It should not have been 
beyond the capacity of any great authority on artillery to show 
the vast difference between shelling a fort from the sea and 
shelling it from the land. The lack of realising this difference 
cost the country very dearly and prolonged the War. 

In view of so much that has been written and said about 
the relations between Lord Kitchener and Lord French, we 
are glad to have a simple and satisfactory narration from 
the biographer of the incident that led to that visit from 
the War Secretary which Lord French seems to have misinter- 
preted and resented. It was inevitable that a man of Lord 
Kitchener’s will power and marked individuality should come 
into collision at many points with those who were associated 
with him. He possessed none of the arts by which public men 
are accustomed to soften opposition and win support. His 
thinking was instinctive rather than logical, and although in 
nearly every case he saw the right thing to be done, yet he had 
little skill in explaining the reasons that had guided him. Hence 
he was very much open to misconstruction. But the public 
cares very little indeed for these, after all, very minor incidents 
in a great career. They will follow the story of their hero 
from his early life when he was described as “a lanky youth 
suffering from ill-health,” through the adventure in which he 
took a small share in the Franco-Prussian War, through all the 
long and ultimately successful toil in Egypt, through the African 
campaign and through the splendid work of reconstruction 
and reorganisation that he did in India, and they will think 
of the dramatic ending of that career which places Kitchener 
beside Nelson and Wellington in their memory and affection. 


* Life of Lord Kitchener, by Sir George Arthur. (Macmillan.) 
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MARSHAL VON HINDENBURG. 


ARSHAL VON HINDENBURG is, of all the 
German leaders, the one who comes out of the War 
with a claim to the respect of the men whom he 
fought. We in this country can acknowledge that 
he was a foeman worthy of our steel, even though 

his hatred of England is more open and pronounced than that 
of any of his colleagues. But still he proved himself able to 
the verge of being a genius. He did all that was expected of 
him, but not that something more which a supreme commander 
can achieve. It is interesting for many reasons to read his 
book * : one is that he takes no part in that washing of dirty 
German linen which has characterised nearly every other work 
on the War by a German of eminence. He has nothing but good 
to say of the men who were his colleagues. Ludendorff he 
praises up to the sky. He was loyal to the Kaiser to the end, 
and there is a refreshing absence of the recrimination and fault- 
finding which are found in works similar to his. Most of all, 
the value of the book lies in its being a human document. In 
it is painted all unconsciously the typical German soldier. 
‘““We never troubled our heads about the political causes of 
the war,” he says, in reference to the excitement over the Danish 
War, and one feels that the cardinal principle with him is not 
to debate the rights and wrongs but to carry out the wishes of 
his superiors or his own when he is in a position of responsi- 
bility. His business was fighting and not controversy. 
‘Hindenburg’s early life was a fitting prelude to his subsequent 
career. At the early age of eleven he entered the Cadets’ 
Academy at Wahlstatt in Silesia, and he says, “ that I should 
be a soldier was not the result of a special decision. It was a 
matter of course.” The profession of arms was traditional in his 
family. He came of the stock of the Beneckendorffs who had 
settled in the Altmark in the year 1289. The name “ Hinden- 
burg ”’ was acquired in 1789 as a result of marriage. His father, 
at the time of his birth, was a lieutenant in the 18th Infantry 
Regiment, and his mother the daughter of Surgeon-General 
Schwichart. As a boy he was told by his grandfather, who 
had served in the von Langen Regiment after 1801, that as 
Landschaftsrat he had visited the great Napoleon in the castle 
of Finckenstein. All Hindenburg’s early memories have this 
military tinge. He has much to say in praise of the system 
of education to which he was subjected. Such a man is 


naturally hostile to the opinion that dead languages should 


be as freely taught as they are. He attaches much more 
importance to “‘ a sound development of the body and the will.” 
His review of this period of life gives occasion for a very character- 
istic comparison between the greatest empire of old and the 
greatest of the present day. It is conveyed in a great, clumsy, 
rolling kind of a sentence, just what we would expect from the 
man with his massive head, intelligent eyes and obstinate mouth 
and chin. The passage occurs early in the book, and will prepare 
the reader for many detractions of England that are to follow : 

Rome’s clever recognition of the advantages and disadvantages 
of national peculiarities, her ruthless selfishness which scorned no 
method of dealing with friend or foe where her own interests were 
concerned, , her virtuous indignation, skilfully staged, whenever her 
enemies pa'd her back in her own coin, her exploitation of all emotions 
and weaknesses among enemy peoples (the method which was used 
adroitly and with special effect in dealing with the Germanic peoples, 
and proved more effective than arms)—all this, as I was to learn later, 
found its mirror and perfection in British statesmanship, which succeeded 
in developing all these aspects of the diplomatic art to the highest pitch 
of refinement and duplicity. 

He won his spurs in the wars with Austria and France. 
He witnessed the end of the Commune, and then devoted himself 
to a higher military training, following which came a spell of 
military life in peace time. He has a very characteristic story 
of von Moltke in this connection. It happened at the house 
of Prince Alexander I, when they were looking at a picture 
representing the meeting of Prince Frederick Charles with the 
Crown Prince on the battlefield of Koniggratz. General von 
Winterfeldt related from his own knowledge that Prince Frederick 
Charles said to the Crown Prince when he came up, “ Thank 
God you’ve come, Fritz, or it would probably have gone hard 
with me.” But 

As Winterfeldt said this, Count Moltke, who was just then choosing 
a cigar, came up to us in three great strides, and said very emphatically ° 
“The Prince needn’t have said that. He knew quite well that the 
Crown Prince had been summoned, and was to be expected on the battle- 
field about mid-day, so that victory was certain.” With these words 
the Field-Marshal returned to the cigars. 

Von Hindenburg retired from the service in 1g11 in his 
sixty-third year, but was recalled by the Emperor when the 
Great War broke out. He had Ludendorff as Chief of Staff, 
and says that he 
realised that one of my principal tasks was, as far as possible, to give 
free scope to the intellectual powers, the almost superhuman capacity 
for work and untiring resolution of my Chief of Staff, and if necessary 


clear the way for him, the way in which our common desires and our 
common goal pointed—victory for our colours. 
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Tannenberg is, of course, the greatest achievement he has 
to his credit, though, if Ludendorffis to be believed, the victory 
was much more due to him than to his superior. It is interesting 
to know that Hindenburg retained to the last his belief that 
tactically it would have been better for Germany to concentrate 
on the eastern front and begin by the conquest of Russia. We 
get the impression that at headquarters there was a considerable 
amount of doubt and irresolution. The first part of the campaign 
on the west produced victories which were followed by the 
notorious Hallelujah outbursts in Germany. Hindenburg 
admits that there never was a really decisive action, and, although 
he does not agree with Ludendorff that the War was lost at the 
first battle of the Marne, he attaches great importance to that 
catastrophe. When he was summoned back from the east 
to the western front a very critical stage had been reached. 
It is possible that a Wellington or a Napoleon might have found 
a victorious way out, but when most was demanded of him it 
is impossible to deny that Hindenburg failed to develop that 
something greater than mere competence which is the mark of 
genius. It was due to no faltering in resolution or loss of hope. 
Up té August of 1918 he still considered that the situation was 
not irredeemable. But his great March offensive, though 
successful at the moment, proved in the end worse than a waste 
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of energy, and by the middle of summer he was struggling with 
difficulties that proved to be overwhelming. Then, he 
had no faculty for leading a civil population. ‘The Germans, 
who were enthusiastic and combined at the beginning of the War, 
lost faith and trust as it went on. ‘The War was often described 
as that of one people against another people,and the German nation 
completely failed to keep up its courage when the army was 
beaten. ‘The hammer strokes of Foch and Haig were undoubtedly 
reinforced, at least in moral effect, by the outbreak of revolution. 
Hindenburg was the most popular and trusted man in Germany, 
and, if he had possessed the power to sway opinion, it is possible 
that he might have induced the Germans to prolong their 
resistance. We use the cautious word “ possible” for a very 
definite reason. In nearly all great wars it is not numbers nor 
armour that prevails in the end, but devotion to an idea. Now, 
the only idea that Germany seems to have been possessed of 
was the materialistic one of obtaining in the end temporal and, 
above all, commercial supremacy. Not on base grounds like 
that have the great victories of the past been won, or where they 
have had success it has been but the preface to a retrograde 
movement in all that constitutes civilisation and progress. 


* Out of My Life, by Marshal von Hindenburg (Cassell). 


MABEL NICHOLSON 


VISIT to the exhibition of paintings by the late 
Mabel Nicholson, which is now being held at the 
Goupil Gallery, will prove to the lover of art a singu- 
larly stimulating experience. It is the melancholy 
fate of the majority of posthumous art exhibitions 
irrevocably to disperse what lingering illusions one may enter- 
tain about the virtues of the painter they are intended to exalt ; 
and many apparently solid reputations, sedulously kept alive 
during an artist’s lifetime, are wrecked in the dispassionate 
revision of values that takes place when his career is closed. 
It therefore testifies all the more eloquently to the vital, permanent 
qualities of Mabel Nicholson’s art that it emerges triumphantly 
from this decisive ordeal. And if one_considers, that hers is the 
case of an artist 
who seldom, if 
ever, exhibited 
during her life- 
time; whose 
very activities as 
a painter were 
known to but a 
few more diligent 
art- seekers; 
and that the 
present show, 
held as a valedic- 
tory tribute to 
her genius, is at 
the same time 
practically her 
first representa- 
tive appearance 
before the public 
appreciation, 
one’s sense of 
poetic fitness and 
justice seems to 
find an added 
satisfaction in the 
thought that due 
recognition, 
however deferred, 
must attend at 
last a career so 
unexampled in 
modesty and so 
little concerned 
with immediate 
success. 

A careful, 
sympathetic 
scrutiny of these 
twenty-eight can- 
vases, which re- 
present the major 
portion of this 
artist’s life 





“NANCY WITH THE RABBIT.” 


production, will reward any sensitive spirit with intense zsthetic 
emotion. Their sincerity, integrity and uniformly high level 
of merit, culminating, in many notable instances, 1n perfect 
specimens of self-expression, carry to one’s mind the conviction 
that the name of Mabel Nicholson is entitled to a permanent 
record in the annals of painting, and that her forceful personality 
will not be allowed to fade into easy oblivion. — For great as 
will be found the intrinsic beauty of her achievement, one 
cannot fail to realise that these paintings are but the occasional 
reflection of an even richer and stranger spiritual life. 

It must be said that the cumulative effect of a first look, 
a cursory look at this array of canvases, for all their manifest 
dignity and accomplished harmony, is not exhilarating. ‘The 
i general colour 
tone, subdued 
and somehow 
monotonous, dif- 
fuses a feeling of 
quiet and sadness. 
With just the 
solitary exception 
of “‘ The Grange, 
Rottingdean,” 
introducing, 
with its effect of 
sunlit room and 
gay chintz chair, 
a note of unusual 
brilliancy, one 
may seek in vain 
for a bright-toned, 
high-lit composi- 
tion, expressing 
the joy of a painter 
in the open air, 
the direct vibra 
tion of sunlight. 
There is not a 
land nor sea scape, 
not one flower 
piece to be seen 
in the exhibition ; 
not one picture 
suggesting an 
experiment in the 
abstract joy of 
colour, or aiming 
at a purely decor- 
ative effect; cer- 
tainly not one 
picture painted to 
please the eye 
only. Yet a 
compelling 
beauty both in 
form and expres- 
sion glows from 
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her canvas, and its secret is to be found, techni- 
cally, in her bold, direct method of asserting 
pictorial perceptions, and, more intimately, in 
the ever present dramatic trend of her vision. 

Even in the few pieces, such as “ Still Life,” 
in which the painter has sought to express more 
abstract emotions of form, this irrepressible 
dramatic bias of her whole outlook upon life and 
art has invested them with human, personal 
significance. In this picture, for instance, a gem 
of technique, painted with consummate wisdom 
and economy, out of a few pictorial elements— 
a curtain, a yellow jar, a china group, a mirror— 
blended in a soft harmony of browns and yellows, 
there is born a thrilling composition suggesting 
a time-stilled world, where these inanimate objects 
live a life of mystery. It is,in a way, much to be 
regretted that this artst’s talent for inventive 
composition should only have expressed itself 
in the comparatively few pieces represented 
by the ‘ Harlequin” group, three or four 
in ail. 

These have a very special value in helping 
us to form an estimate of the ultimate range of 
Mabel Nicholson’s power, for they testify that she 
possessed the highest of all art-creative endow- 
ments, the gift for composition. Being, by com- 
parison, both more or less impersonal as pieces of 
portraiture, one can see nowhere better than in the 
two standing “‘ Harlequins” (Nos. 1 and 2) the 
command over constructive drawing and rhythmical 
balance of forms that this painter instinctively 
possessed. Among many admirable pieces there 
is, perhaps, no other so rich in purely zsthetic 
feeling as the ‘* Harlequin No. 1,” poised with easy 
grace on slippered feet. 

Apart from these few pieces, all the painter’s 
energy seems to have been carefully husbanded 
for and concentrated on the study of personal “KIT.” 
human expression. The show consists thus 
essentially of portraits, mainly single figure com- 
positions, with just two family groups, all set 
against dark or neutral backgrounds, or in dim- 
lighted interiors. ‘The prevailing tone is a minor 
key of sober browns and greys, broken by occasional 
splashes of colour in the foreground. It would 
be easy to surmise, even without reading the 
biographical note that precedes the catalogue, that 
the colours on Mabel Nicholson’s palette were 
first assembled and selected under the influence 
of a northern sky, in a somewhat chill and sun- 
clouded atmosphere. We read that she came of 
a Scottish family in which painting flourished 
traditionally. That she was to the métier born is 
even more forcibly stated by the small portrait 
of “Tommy Kennedy,” her earliest work known, 
painted when she was thirteen years of age. It is 
just the sketch of a chubby, snub-nosed, red-haired 
Scottish boy. Only native racial gifts could account 
for such early achieved mastery over broad, syn- 
thetic statement, such easy simplicity, transcending 
all teaching. 

Although a long lapse of years must have 
intervened between this earliest work and the 
period of maturity which all her other canvases 
represent, Mabel Nicholson’s technique remained 
strangely unchanged throughout life. ‘ Tommy 
Kennedy ” clearly adumbrates already all the future 
developments of her style. Of impressionism, 
of all the restless questionings in the technique of 
painting that agitated the art world during the time 
of her career, there is no echo in her work. 
Incurious and evidently indifferent to competitive 
success, she carried through life as treasured 
models vivid, random reminiscences of a few great 
pieces by some old master, looked at long and 
intently in her girlhood days. Greco, 'Tintoretto, 
Vermeer, Guardi—their composite inspiration 
seems to be faintly suggested here and there in 
her work. Evidently the cares of motherhood 
absorbed all her activities for a long time, and her 
return to painting seems to have been in her just 
one more form of the expression of mother love. 
And it is in these pieces, portraying the familiar 
faces of her children, that this painter’s peculiar 
genius, a mixture of realism and mysticism, finds “NANCY IN THE TARTAN FROCK.” 
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“STILL LIFE.” 


‘ull scope. Against patterns of grey walls, dim mirrors, half- 
closed doors, faded curtains all her beloved human world is 
set, in mysterious attitudes of wonder and expectancy. Not 
ne of those faces, for all its stillness, is unconcerned, each is 
asking some question—one wonders what. . . . 


* HARLEQUIN NO. 1.” 
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All considerations of technique seem futile and irrelevant 
when one considers such a canvas as “ Kit.” Her little boy 
is there, elbows planted on the table, face in hand, and the 
steady stare of his deep brown eyes expresses all the puzzled 
gravity, the “long, long thoughts ” of youth. Composition, 
design, colour, the economy of brushstroke, would make this 
painting remarkable in any case ; but it is the spirit behind the 
canvas, the sincerity, the searching sympathy, the directness 
of the statement, that transform it into a masterpiece. 

Conceived in a constant lyrical and pictorial emotion, a 
very high level of expression is thus reached in nearly all the 
portrait pieces here exhibited, which show Mabel Nicholson’s 
talent at its very best. The portraits of “‘ Kit in the Red Jersey,” 
‘ Nancy with the Rabbit,” ‘* A Portuguese Boy ” and ‘ Kit in 
Profile,” to name but a few, are one and all so many gems of 
expressive composition, “‘ Ben in the Feather Bonnet,” with 
its bold Rembrandtesque allure, touching perhaps the highest 
level from a purely picturesque point of view 

Space will allow but a passing mention of the fresh poetic 
spirit that pervades the large ‘‘ Family Group,” a harmonious 
blend of naturalistic and romantic feeling, with its touch of 
quaintness in the big toy ship towering aloft. 

What particular evolutionary niche will be assigned to 
this painter by the judgment of future art historians may be 
a matter for much speculation ; but it can hardly be questioned 
that she has amply earned for herself the right of entrance in 
the as yet thinly inhabited Pantheon of the great women painters 
of the world. And it is somehow grimly amusing to imagine 
how, against the graceful, the stately and sometime, the miévre 
sentiment of works by Rosalba Carriera, Mme. Vigée-le-Brun 
Angelica Kauffmann, the paintings of Mabel Ni¢holson, in 
their native rugged melancholy, will strike a novel note of 
sombre, passionate discord, such as one fancies must have echoed 
in another world of constructive emotion when the creator of 
“Wuthering Heights ” came at last to commune with Vittoria 


” 


Colonna or the admirable Mme. de Stael. | See be 


THE ROAD-MAKER 


OR a time we tried him as a gardener, but it was not a 
successful experiment. He took little interest in flowers, 
and was profoundly chagrined when we refused to sub- 
stitute cement and rubble for the gravel of the garden paths. 
It would do away with ‘‘ them weeds,’’ he argued, but he did 
not add that it would have been the only kind of job in a garden 
that could afford him any professional interest. So the can- 
tankerous Speedwell went back to the Cotswold roads from 
which he had been tempted, to set out early in the morning on 
his antediluvian tricycle—two wheels in front and a small one 
behind—for some spot upon those white roads flowing with 
delicious undulations between wide, green margins, and to 
return, after an arduous day with pick and spade, to copious 
evening draughts of ale on the doorstep of the village shop. 
One seldom went a walk of any length without meeting Speedwell 
doggedly trundling his tricycle, or limping along the road, heaving 
his massive body sideways off his game leg, or sullenly bent over 
his spade, from which he looked up with a crusty stare at the 
passer-by. He made roads, mended them and tended them, 
and he seems to stand out most vividly in recollection as, in 
early autumn, with his sharp spade he cleared away the yearly 
encroachments of the grass upon the cambered side of the road 
and cut the drains free from soil and weeds to give the flooding 
rains of winter passage to the brooks that feed the Windrush. 
Speedwell was not prepossessing. He might have found a 
congenial home among the paysans of Balzac, save that he had 
not the deep cunning with which they conspired to exploit the 
credulity and helplessness of the landowners. He may have 
poached in his youth, of which there is no record, but in later 
years his lameness and his assiduity in work put this out of the 
question. His face was furrowed with the harshest lines which 
lost themselves in a straggling, unkempt beard ; and underneath 
thick, black eyebrows two beady eyes stared defiance at the 
world. The old men who work in the Cotswolds have usually 
a wonderful serenity in their gaze: in Speedwell’s there was 
unconcealed rudeness. When sober he was surly, except to 
women of his own class, whom he admired too well: in his cups 
or in anger at rejected addresses he was violent, so violent that 
none could share his dwelling. So he lived alone, nursing spite 
in his heart, born from what wrong nobody knew. He had all 
the makings of a Bolshevik in his temper : he would have crushed 
to the earth with joy all who seemed to stand above him. 
And now this autumn another spade will set sharp 
limits to the road’s green borders. Speedwell worked till the 
end. Not long before, we met him in the dusk of a winter 
evening. The north-west wind was hurrying a_ lumbering 
train of dark grey clouds towards the south, and only a spot of 
ochre marked the setting of the sun. The Windrush valley was 
a lake, and all the runnels of the roadside murmured eagerly. 
Underneath a bare ash tree, gaunt as the tree itself, stood 
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Speedwell leaning on his spade. Winter itself was in his bleak 
gaze that gave no hope of any spring. As he heaved his bag 
on to his bent shoulders and prepared to lurch down the road 
to the village, he was bid ‘‘ Good evening ’’ and asked how was 
he, for on these old roads among these old villages even an ancient 
basilisk calls for that courtesy. His reply told more of Speedwell 
than had ever yet been told. ‘‘ I’m getting old,’”’ he said, ‘“‘ and 
my leg’s too weak to push the cycle any more. But so long as 
I can walk and so long as I can hold a spade or a pick, I’ll be 
working on these roads. Good-night, sir.’’ 

So he loved the roads, the road to the east which led over 
the hill, the road to the south which fell into the town, the road 
to the west which wound along the valley. Men and women he 
hated; the rich were tyrants, the poor, weak slaves. In all 
the world no sound of a voice, no beam of an eye, made living 
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sweeter for him. His spirit was at war with society, and yet 
he loved the roads which join society together. Perhaps, like 
Mr. Kipling’s lighthouse-keeper, he looked on them as his, 
hating those who made ruts and footmarks on them; perhaps 
they answered his unspoken questions, and poured healing into 
his chafed soul. In a loftier sense he worshipped stones, and 
we shall never know the spirit of his liturgy. And now that he 
is dead, his grave should not be in that quiet churchyard by 
which no road passes, but he should be laid to rest in a green 
spot where four roads meet on a Cotswold height, and a mound 
of Cotswold stones, from the old quarry under the pines, should 
be his nameless monument, near which, on a summer night, the 
wychwood fairies might hear the tap of Speedwell’s hammer and 
the rasp of his ghostly spade as his phantom returned to th¢ 
roads of its earthly affection. ORLO WILLIAMS. 





PREPARING TO LIFT THE LINTEL STONE. 


The two monoliths are leaning in opposite directions. 


S we come to Stonehenge to-day we are met with one 
of those crude contrasts between ancient and modern 
which always strike us with a shock, half painful, half 
exciting. A huge aerodrome, planted down in the 
solitary stretch of plain, 

dwarfs even the trilithons. An aero- 
plane, symbol of all that is new, 
hums over their heads, and cranes, 
winches and jacks are to be seen 
actually among the stones themselves. 
‘I wonder whether the stones are 
here,’’ said Lavengro to the shepherd. 
‘So sure as the world,’’ answered the 
man, ‘‘and as the world they will 
stand as long.”’ If that shepherd were 
to come back to see Stonehenge now he 
would rub his eyes and wonder in his 
turn if he had been right after all. 
Not only would he see what was in his 
day the great leaning stone, the sur- 
viving pillar of the great  trilithon, 
standing upright, but other monoliths 
are being straightened and made safe 
for future They are swathed in 
timber, as in bandages, their mighty 
lintel stones are being swung in the air 
by a crane as if they were little pebbles 
and then inch by inch, with infinite 
care, they are being moved by means 
of jacks back into the position they 
first occupied some three thousand seven 
hundred years ago. 

The great leaning stone was put 
upright by Mr. Gowland nineteen years 
ago. That was the first occasion when 
anyone dared to try to’ preserve 
Stonehenge for posterity. The present 
work is on rather a larger scale and 
is the result of the stones having come 
under the care of the Office of Works. 
A minute survey of the stones was first 
made, every stone being numbered 


ages. 


A MONOLITH AFTER BEING JACKED UPRIGHT. 
Still in its timber packing. 
and even the smallest crack on any one of them noted, and then tke 
scheme was evolved which is now being carried out. Some 
questions still remain undecided. There is, for example, that of 
the cracks. Decay and wind and weather have made cracks ard 
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holes in the 

stones. Water 

collects in the : 
holes and , 
freezes there, 
and this has 
an inevitable 
tendency to 
split off small 
pieces. How 
deep the 
cracks go it 
is impossible 
to say, but 
some day, 
ages hence 
perhaps, they 
must eat 
their way to 
the heart at 
last unless 
something is 
done. For 
the moment 
the Office of 
Works is 
anxiously 
considering 
the question of how to save the stones without doing any- 
thing to spoil or alter their looks. 

I emphasise that because anyone first hearing of people 
‘“‘ jacking up”’ the stones (I used an irreverent verb on purpose) 
is apt to rush to the conclusion that something irretrievably 
wicked is being done. When once, however, one has seen the 
work and how it is done, one has no further fears. Never was 
the most precious of babies more carefully wrapped up than 
is one of these great monoliths before the sacrilegious jack 
sets to work upon it. Not only is it cradled in thick baulks of 
timber, but every cranny is filled up and padded with felt and 
wedges, and the whole framework is again supported by struts 
and steel joists. The excavation round the base is done with 
the most solicitous care so as to leave intact the shape of the 
original holes made to hold the stones and also to salve anything 
that may be found there, whether it be a stone hammer, a Roman 
sestertium, an old clay pipe or a penny of George III. It must 
be a very smal] object indeed that will escape the sieves of those 
who search. 

There are many wonderful things about Stonehenge and one 
that strikes the stranger with the greatest amazement is the 
apparently casual way -in which the monoliths were made fast 
by the original builders. A monolith weighs somewhere about 
thirty or forty tons. It has, asarule, an end dressed to a roughly 
tapering shape and this end goes but a small number of feet 
underground and has round it a loose packing of boulders. 
Incidentally, it is a curious fact that while some of these boulders 
are of ‘‘ sarsen,”’ the same stone as the monoliths are made of, 
others are of Hurdcote greensand. In the case of the leaning 
stone which Mr. Gowland set upright again, the whole height of 
the monolith was 2oft. 8in., and it was buried in the earth to a 
depth of 8ft. Its brother stone was only 25ft. long and so had 
but 4ft. underground to support its 21ft. in the air, to say nothing 
of the lintel stone. This 4ft. of base was dressed in a particular 
shape, not tapering, but having a large projecting boss; yet 
even so it fell and now lies on the ground broken right through 
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From this position on the morning of midsummer day the sun is seen to rise exactly behind the Hele stone. 


STONEHENGE LCOKING NORTH-EAST. 
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at its very 
heart. To 
the amateur, 
at any rate, 
it is wonder- 
ful that with 
such founda- 
tions the 
stones have 
stood as they 
have. In the 
case ol all 
those that are 
being straigh- 
en ed, the 
packing boul- 
ders, their 
long task 
done, are ex- 
amined = and 
numbered 
and then will 
be reverently 
buried once 
more. In 


LOOKING FROM THE ALTAR STONE AT THE HELE STONE. their place 


the stones are 
given a foun- 
dation of re-inforced concrete, which will, of course, be discreetly 
buried beneath the turf. 

While this giant surgery that is being practised on the 
trilithons is a wonderful thing to see there is something else 
happening at Stonehenge less spectacular, but to the archwologist 
still more exciting. One by one at an interval of about seven 
paces from one another a whole ring of newly discovered holes 
has been laid bare just inside the earthwork which surrounds 
Stonehenge. A clue from Aubrey’s map which showed certain 
—now vanished—depressions in the turf set the searchers looking 
for this ring of holes by means of a heavy steel bar with a sharp 
point. Once they had found the first hole the others soon 
followed ;_ the steel bar, instead of encountering the bard chalk, 
went right through ; the turf was turned back and there with all 
the fascinating accuracy of a puzzle, was the hole just where it 
ought to be. It is believed that these holes once held stones 
not of the size of the huge monoliths, but yet of a good size—and 
if that be so, then outside the two circles of Stonehenge and the 
two horseshoes there was yet another ring, and this was, perhaps 
there before Stonehenge as we know it was built. There are no 
stones in any of these holes now, that is certain, but according 
to Aubrey’s map there was one single survivor in the seventeenth 
century. It seems to be possible, however, that the now prone 
““Slaughtering Stone’’ which lies outside Stonehenge proper 
and in a line with the “‘ hele stone’’ once belonged to this newly 
found circle. 

It appears that at some period these holes were used as burial 
or cremation places, for there have been found in each of them 
a quantity of burnt human bones. How much more may 
be discovered no one can yet say, and it would be absurd for one 
unlearned in these things to speculate as to the age of the new 
circle. It is another wonder and perhaps another insoluble 
riddle in that wonderful strip of primeval England, the land of 
grey wethers and barrows and earthworks. 

[We are indebted to the courtesy of H.M. Office of Works for permission 
to reproduce the accompenving photographs. ] 
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HANGE has laid a heavy hand upon the house at 

Chevening, which, if we are to believe Hasted, the 

eighteenth century historian of Kent, was built 

‘upon a plan of Inigo Fones” by the thirteenth 

Lord Dacre. As he died in 1630, this attribution 
makes Chevening the earliest country house built in England 
in the full Late Renaissance manner. There is_ nothing 
impossible about this, for the Banqueting House at Whitehall 
was completed in 1622, and a preliminary sketch which 
Inigo Jones made for it three or four years earlier was 
of a hipped-roofed, seven-windowed elevation in general 
form similar to, and in detail only a little more elaborate than, 
that of Chevening, as published in 1717 in the “ Vitruvius 
Britannicus ” (Fig. 7). But the earliest unaltered country 
house similar to Chevening, as it was when Campbell drew 
it for his book, is Coleshill in Berkshire, begun in 1650. 
Neither that date nor the direct authorship cf Inigo Jones 
is established by contemporary record, although the evidence 
is stronger than in the case of Chevening, and it seems 
certain that Inigo Jones was called in to advise, while Roger 
Pratt was the working architect. But it is quite fully in what 
Mr. Gotch calls the ‘Webb manner.” John Webb, as we 
know, never looked upon himself as more than the admiring 
pupil and follower of Inigo Jones; but so much, not merely of 
the measured drawings but of the tentative sketches in the 
Inigo Jones collections as they have come down to us, are by 
Webb that Mr. Gotch has come forward as the fond foster- 
mother of his architectural reputation. Certain it is that the 
group of houses which he labels as in the “‘ Webb manner ” 
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date after Inigo Jones’ death in 1652. Thorpe does, and 
Coleshill was not completed till 1662, while Ramsbury and 
Ashdown, and perhaps Tyttenhanger also, are post-Restoration 
houses. Except that Ramsbury has a nine window front and 
Ashdown only five, there is close similarity between them and 
Campbell’s drawing of Chevening, so that inference from style 
would favour a date at the coming-of-age of the fifteenth 
Lord Dacre in 1668 quite as strongly as one before the death 
of the thirteenth baron in 1630. 

The ancient Dacre barony had already more than once 
passed through the female line when it came by marriage to 
Sir Richard Fynes, son of the builder of Hurstmonceux under 
Henry VI. Gregory, tenth Lord Dacre, was the last of that 
line, and at his death in 1594 the barony was claimed by his 
sister Margaret, wife to Sampson Lennard of Chevening. The 
Lennards were of the lesser gentry of Kent in Henry VI’s 
time, and then, or soon after, were connected with the parish 
of Chevening. It was not, however, until towards the close 
of Henry VIII’s reign that John Lennard first rented and then 
bought from John Mills for £420 the Manor of Chevening. 
The rapid rise in the Lennard fortunes is solidly evidenced 
by their monuments in the church. This elder John Lennard 
was merely commemorated by a plain slab tomb with shield 
and inscription in brass. But his son, John the younger, 
partly by legal practice and offices and partly by good manage- 
ment, acquired large estates, and Strype speaks of him as 
being “proud and hasty by reason of his riches.” When 
he died in 1590 Chevening was only one of his five Kentish 
manors and, besides these, he had lands in nine other Kentish 
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parishes and in four other counties. To him, therefore, was 
raised a rich alabaster tomb whereon he and his wife lie in 
efigy. But even that had to be surpassed when his son 
Sampson and the Dacre heiress were entombed in the reign 
of James I. Again it is an alabaster monument (Fig. 17), but 
over the prone figures there arches a much sculptured canopy, 
while below them the five surviving daughters kneel in a row 
on the one side, balanced on the other by the three surviving 
sons. Of course, such folk would not be satisfied with the 
modest house shown on an estate plan dating from the year 
previous to Sampson Lennard’s death in 1614 (Fig. 9). The 
three-gabled front is irregularly set with long, low windows. 
Exterior chimney stacks rise from the other three sides, and 
a little tower, perhaps accommodating a newel stairway, is 
seen rising up at the back. But the successful lawyer found 
means to rehouse himself more sumptuously and in his own 
neighbourhood without rebuilding Chevening. He took a 
long lease of neighbouring Knole, which Henry VIII had 
caused Cranmer to cede to the Crown. Though somewhat 
decaying, it was still the noble archiepiscopal palace raised 
by Bourchier and enlarged by Morton before the close of the 
fifteenth century. There was plenty of room for both father 
and son, so that we hear that Sampson resided there after 
his marriage with Margaret Fynes in 1570. The Knole lease 
was surrendered in 1603 to the Earl of Dorset, to whom the fee 
simple had been previously granted by Elizabeth, and who 
then instituted the vast works of repair and addition which 
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made Knole what it still is. Meanwhile, Gregory Fynes’ 
death had not only given claim to the Dacre barony to Sampson 
Lennard’s wife, but also obviated the necessity for a new 
Chevening, by putting them into possession of Hurstmonceux, 
where Sampson Lennard built a new great staircase and 
redecorated the adjoining rooms. His son Henry, whose claim 
to the barony was allowed after his mother’s death in 1611, 
only survived his father two years, for it was in 1616 that 
Richard became thirteenth baron and owner of both the Lennard 
and the Fynes estates. 

An inventory taken at his succession shows that Chevening, 
if small and old-fashioned, was not devoid of good furniture. 
We hear of beds of wainscot hung with Bruges silk, trimmed 
with silk fringe. A cushion of cloth of gold and carpets of 
Turkey work were adjuncts to rooms with tapestry-hung 
walls ; for, besides much of the simpler “ verdure,” there were 
‘““Eleaven peeces of hangings of ymagery.” Of silver there 
was a goodly show: tankards and cups, salts and spoons, 
dishes and plates, even ewers and basons. Like the house, 
all this may have been in a bygone and no longer favoured 
taste, and if the young and wealthy lord had a strong predilec- 
tion for the new architectural style that Inigo Jones had brought 
home from Italy, he may well have wished for an alternative 
to the little gabled house in Kent and even to the fifteenth 
ventury castle in Sussex, although it is noticeable that, unlike 
both his forebears and his successors, who all lie in Chevening 
Church, he himself died and was buried at Hurstmonceux 
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7-—CHEVENING IN THE VITRUVIUS BRITANNICUS. 


in 1630, while it is only of life at Hurstmonceux and not at 
Chevening that we have record in the days of his son Francis. 
He does not appear in the public annals of the troublous 
times through which he lived. He was evidently not a strong 
partisan of either King or Parliament, but sympathised with 
the latter, for it is such Covenanting peers as Westmorland, 
Nottingham and Stamford, and his cousin Sir William 
Waller, the Parliamentarian general, that appear as_ his 
guests in the folio of Hurstmonceux accounts kept by James 
Field, house steward from 1643 to 1649. In 1641 he was 
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8—THE CHEVENING LAYOUT IN 1679. 





the Parliamen 
tary nominee fo: 
the Lord-Lieu 
tenancy of 
-_ Herefordshire, 
é “| and five years 
later was on the 
{cj| Committee of 
both houses on 
Irish affairs. 
But having 
protested 
against the 
King’s trial he 
= A had no_ black 
cheney? mark against 
Seed? him at jin Res 
toration, and so 
obtained a 
general pardon 
; under the Great 
f Seal and was 
Qt nominated by 
| ay S the Crown an 


9.—THE OLD GABLED HOUSE AS DRAWN __ Elder Brother of 


ON THE ESTATE MAP OF 16:3. the reconsti- 
tuted Trinity 


House. Soon after that he died, leaving a son, Thomas, 
not yet of age. He drifted to Court and became quite at 
home in the gay entourage of Charles II, who in. due 
course made him Earl of Sussex and mated him to 
“Lady Anne Palmer, alias Fitzroy,” his daughter by Barbara 
Duchess of Cleveland. That was in 1674 when the bride 
was in her fourteenth year, and three years later, in order to 
remove her from evil communications, her husband took her to 
Hurstmonceux, where she amused herself awhile with hunting, 
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10——-THE CHEVENING LAYOUT IN 1719. 
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11—THE HOUSE AS DRAWN ON THE 


iawking, “ nyne pinns & crekitt matches.” That soon palled, 
and we next hear of her with her mother in Paris, where the 
relations of both duchess and countess with Ralph ‘Montagu, 
the ambassador there, are reported to: be “an open scandal.” 
The Earl is by no means eager to have her back, but in 1678 
he is being pressed to do so. “ If:not the duchess will prevail 
with the King to step his pension of 2,o0ol. a year, and by 
that means force him to it.” As-we find them living together 
in 1681, the threat seems to have been efficacious. But the 
reconciliation was not permanent. In 1688 Sussex sides with 
William III, and his wife finally separates from him and goes 
to St. Germain. Meanwhile, every form of extravagance, 
including high play, had been gradually depleting the Earl’s 
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exchequer. Before the seventeenth 
century ended he began shedding his 
estates until, in 1708, Hurstmonceux 
itself had to go. Then, says Hasted, 
‘he dedicated the latter part of his life 
to retirement at his house at Chevening ; 
where that sweetness of temper and 
affability for which he was so remarkable 
gained him the love and esteem of all the 
gentry of his neighbourhood.” 

Dying without male issue in 1715, 
his daughters sold Chevening to General 
Stanhope, and the Dacre barony was in 
abeyance until the elder daughter’s 
death in 1741 revived it in the person 
of the remaining daughter, Anne, who 
in 1716 had married her cousin Richard, 
grandson to the thirteenth Lord Dacre’s 
younger son, who had taken the name 
of Barrett on succeeding to the estate 
of Belhus in Essex, as we shall shortly 
see in these pages. Richard Barrett 
died of smallpox six months after his 
marriage, but his posthumous son 
inherited Belhus from his grandfather 
in 1725 and the Dacre barony from his 
mother in 1755. He was a Fellow of 
the Society of Antiquaries and much 
interested in the history of his family, 
which he compiled and the MS. of 
which survives. Therein we read, in 
reference to the thirteenth baron : 

Richard Lord Dacre rebuilt his house at 

Chevening upon a plan of Inigo 

Jones, as ‘tis said, and it really seems to 
have been built in good taste, see a view of it in Campbell’s Vitruvius 
Britannicus. It has since been much altered by the 1st Earl of 
Stanhope and with regard to the Architecture, within and without, 
not for the better. 


MAP. 


It was direct from the seventeenth Lord Dacre that Hasted 
got his information, and it is quite clear that the Inigo Jones 
attribution was traditional and not documentary; indeed, 
Lord Dacre merely repeats the words of Campbell, who says 
that the house he illustrated was “said to be designed by 
Inigo Jones.” But the rebuilding by the thirteenth baron 
is positively asserted. About this, surely, his descendant is 
not likely to have been mistaken. The only alternative builder 
is the Earl of Sussex, and that would have been known by 
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his daughter, 
who was still 
alive when 
her son was 
compiling his 
family _his- 
tory. There 
seems, there- 
fore, good 
reason for 
accepting the 
view that the 
house was 
built before 
1630, and, in 
that case, 
there can- 
not be the 
smallest 
doubt that 
Inigo Jones 
was the de- 
signer, as 
there was cer- 
tainly no one 
else in Eng- 


land at that 
time who 
could have 


done it. The 
misfortune is 
that, although 
it is still so 
delightful a place, it has retained so few original features. Of 
these the most typical, though sadly mutilated, are what are 
now the cellar doorways. Originally they were the outside doors 
to the ground or basement storey. A picture of the house 
(Fig. 11) and another of the garden outlay (Fig. 8) as they were 
in 1679 are preserved on an estate map of that date. Comparing 
that with the Badslade view (Fig. 10), drawn in 1719 while 
the Stanhope additions were being made, it will be seen that 
the centre parts of the east and west elevations were brought 
forward. Before that the house had been an unbroken 
parallelogram of five storeys, of which the uppermost was 
in the roof, while 
the floor of the 
lowest was a 
little below 
ground level. 
Thus doors up 
a considerable 
stairway gave 
north and south 
entrances to the 
principal floor ; 
but other doors, 
reached down 
a few _ steps, 
admitted east 
and west to the 
basement, where 
the kitchen and 
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other _ offices 
were then 
located. These 
offices are now 
merely cellarage, 
while the 
entrance doors 


are well within 
the house, owing 
to the east and 
west extensions 
Probably to ad- 
mit’portentouslv 
large barrels the 





lower part of 

the architraves 

of these door- 

14.—LOCK AND BOLT OF THE Ways, despite 
FRONT DOOR. their ample 


4ft. 3ins. width, 
have been hacked away. But the upper half is intact, and shows 
a broad stone moulding breaking outwards at the top in the 
manner of the Banqueting House windows and the entrance 
doorway to Rainham. Campbell’s elevation shows that the 
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basement 
windows were 
all thus 
treated. Pal- 
ladio had use.) 
the form i: 
several of 
his _Vicenz 
buildings. 
Inigo Jone 
adopted i 
freely, ani 
Webb wa 
devoted to it 
especially fo 
the doorways 
of his oal 
wainscoted 
rooms 
Another fea- 
ture present 
in 1679, which 
is quite in 
Inigo Jones’ 
manner, is 
the pair 
of garden- 
houses at 
the forecourt 
corners. In 
every way, 
and most 
especially in 
their roofs, they are similar to that which survives at Charlton 
House, and is, perhaps, the only thing there which we can 
confidently set down as the work of the great architect. 

The plan, as-given by Campbell (Fig. 7) is quite what 
we should expect. A hall and saloon, back to back, occupying 
the centre of the house, was the main principle of Jones’ 
planning, in contrast with the Old English fashion of a hall 
lit on both sides. And his fondness for a great staircase led 
him more than once to place it in the hall and not be satisfied 
with small ones. in lesser spaces on each side. Coleshill is 
the best survival of this arrangement. As regards other 
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interior fittings, Campbell’s plan shows that the saloon (Fig. 12) 
was already wainscoted in recessed arcade fashion. ‘That is 
very exceptional, which makes it difficult to date. I know of 
no other seventeenth century scheme of a wall lining of arcaded 
woodwork. But, apart from the arcade, there is the same idea 
of long pilasters with plain planking—and not framed panelling 
—in the remarkable room lately removed from Bedfordshire 
to a house in London and which is set down to Inigo Jones. 
There the whole of the woodwork is pine. At Chevening 
portions were always of oak, but the moulded and enriched 
work is in pine, while the capitals of the pilasters are of lead. 
An open arcading, standing on a panelled base and with quite 
similar mouldings and other details, was used by Inigo Jones 
in the chapel of Forde Abbey, so that, except for the altered 
fireplace and chimney-breast, we very likely have at Chevening 
a genuine survival from 1630 extraordinarily different from 
and in advance of the usual woodwork of that time. Yet 
another feature of the first building is the vaulting of the 
rooms under hall and saloon. The wall between them is very 
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thick and, as the illustration shows (Fig. 13), is pierced by three 
light mullioned windows. It is probably the outside wall of 
the 1613 house, retained in the centre of the new one when the 
depth was doubled. 

The financial embarrassment in which the Earl of Sussex 
lived and died made his daughters anxious to sell Chevening, 
and a buyer was found in General Stanhope. ‘There are 
twenty-one notices of Stanhopes in the “ Dictionary of 
National Biography,” all descended from a capable member 
of Henry VHII’s Court, who himself had a line of knights 
for his ancestry. The first recorded member of the family 
was one Walter, who, though not its lord, took his name 
from the township of Stanhope, near Darlington, where 
his son Richard “died seised of a messuage of 22 acres” 
in 1338. A few years later his son, who had fought against 
the Scots, obtains knighthood and lands as his reward ; 
but he is no longer of Stanhope, having moved to Newcastle-on- 
Tyne, of which town he becomes mayor. Marriage with an 
heiress helps his fortunes, and his son, Sir John Stanhope, 
following this example, becomes, through his wife, lord of the 
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manor of Rampton and others in Nottinghamshire. The male 
descent of the Rampton Stanhopes ended with Richard 
Stanhope, on whose death in 1529 his only daughter carried 
the estates to her husband, John Babington. Meanwhile, 
Richard’s younger brother, Michael, had been flourishing 
in the service of Henry VIII, and some ten years after the 
death of the last Stanhope of Rampton he obtained a grant 
of the dissolved monastery of Shelford in Nottinghamshire 
with the considerable estates that it had possessed. But Sir 
Michael lived in days when Dame Fortune had an access of 
trickiness. She raised his brother-in-law, Edward Seymour, 
from the ranks of the lesser country gentry to be brother to 
a Queen and uncle to a King—to be a Duke and Protector 
of the Realm. Then she hurled him down and saw his head 
fall on Tower Hill in 1552. Sir Michael was involved in his 
fall and shared his doom. Yet this little set-back failed to 
stem the tide of the Stanhopes’ progress. His four sons all 
prospered, all became knights and landowners, and one of 
the younger ones found his way into the House of Peers as Lord 
Stanhope of Harrington in 1605. Eleven years later his great- 
nephew of Shelford joined him there as a baron and was 
advanced to the earldom of Chesterfield by Charles I. From 
his eldest son was descended the “ great ” Earl of Chesterfield, 
who will come into the Chevening history, while his youngest 
son, Alexander, was father of James, first Earl Stanhope, 
the purchaser of Chevening in 1717. Born in 1639, Alexander 
Stanhope was some years younger than his nephew, the second 
Earl of Chesterfield. Having taken to diplomacy, he was 
sent by William III in 1689 to represent him at Madrid at a 
critical time. Childless and sickly Charles Il of Spain might 
die at any moment, when the balance of power might be upset 
by his vast dominions passing either to the House of Bourbon 
or to the House of Hapsburg, both closely related to him. 
The alliance that William III strove long and anxiously 
to create and maintain against the dominating power of 
Louis XIV sought to settle the crown of Spain on a cadet 
of Austria, or to arrange some division between the claimants. 
Madrid, therefore, was, throughout the decade of Alexander 
Stanhope’s embassy, the centre and hotbed of diplomatic 
intrigue. As a Protestant he was unpopular, but while France 
and Spain were at war the latter had, officially, to be friendly, 
and on William III’s birthday in 1690 the people of Madrid 
did not hesitate to take advantage of Stanhope’s treating all 
passers by, “‘ when I saw that the Spanish are not so sober 
a people as we believe, when they may be otherwise at another’s 
cost.” But when diplomatic relations were resumed between 
Spain and France in 1697 and a clever ambassador with well 
filled money bags was sent to Madrid, the dominance of French 
influence there is Stanhope’s constant theme. William III’s 
method of counteracting its evil result was by his partition 
treaty, whereby France should get the Italian dominions of 
the Spanish Crown, and a Hapsburger cadet sit on the throne 
of the Peninsula. Though Louis XIV signed this he con- 
tinued his intrigue at Madrid, where he threw the blame for 
the partition treaty—which affronted the whole Spanish nation, 
although “ self determination” was not then a parrot cry 
upon the Protestant states, so that Charles II with his dying 
breath ordered the representatives of England and Holland 
to be gone and signed a will leaving the whole inheritance 
to Louis’ grandson, Philip. Alexander Stanhope was trans- 
ferred to The Hague, where he continued during that difficult 
period when the Dutch Government was constantly thwarting 
Marlborough’s plans for his earlier campaigns. 

Meanwhile, young James Stanhope had grown to manhood. 
At the age of seventeen his father had sent him from Madrid 
to Italy for his first fighting. In 1695 he was in Flanders 
and distinguished himself at the famous Siege of Namur. 
A few years later he was a colonel and an M.P.—a not unusual 
combination in days when fighting was a summer and legislating 
a winter pursuit. Joining the combined English and Dutch 
naval and military expedition to Cadiz at the beginning of the 
Spanish Succession War, he promptly saw that Ormond’s 
command was nominal and that the diverse views and jarring 
personalities of his subordinates prevented quick decision 
and well combined action. The failure at Cadiz in 1702 
prognosticated the final failure of the Allies in Spain in 1710. 
Such successes as there were in the interval were largely owing 
to Stanhope’s persistent struggle for offensive action from 
the moment when he assumed command of the English con- 
tingent in 1708. He found that a safe and handy port was 
essential for the co-operating fleet, and urged the capture of 
Minorca. Herein he was supported by Marlborough, whose 


letter, now hanging in the print gallery at Chevening, declares 
that: ‘ Being entirely Convinced that nothing can be done 
effectually without the fleet, I conjure you if possible to 
take Port Mahone and to let me have your reasons for any 
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other Port so that I may continue to presse them in England.” 
Only by embarking with a small force in transports at Barcelona 
did Stanhope succeed in getting the fleet to follow him. His 
assault of the fortress was brilliantly successful, but, as he 
admits, “‘ cost him dear,” for his naval brother Philip was 
killed leading his marines. Two years later Charles, the 
Hapsburg claim- 
ant king, with 
Marshal Starem- 
berg, was joined 
by Stanhope and 
his English army 
in an expedition 
from Catalonia 
towards Madrid. 
King and Marshal 
showed the utmost 
timidity of action, 
and looked upon 
fighting a battle 
as “ hazarding the 
whole,” although, 
as Stanhope 
pointed out, “ in 
my poor opinion 
the whole will 
certainly be lost, 
without any 
chance of winning 
if we lose this 
opportunity.” 
Reluctantly they 
let him take ; it, 
and the victories 
of Almenara and 
Zaragoza gave 
Madridto Charles. 
His hold, how- 
ever, was even 
more evanescent 
than that of 
Joseph Bonaparte 
a century later. 
The Spaniard will 
not bear dictation. 
He chose Philip 
in 1700 just as 
he chose his de- 
scendant in 1808. 
Eventually he 
wore down oppo- 
sition and had his 
way. The retreat 
was disastrous. 
Charles and Star- 
emberg, indeed, 
got to Barcelona, 
but Stanhope, his 
intelligence 
department 
altogether failing, found himself hemmed in with 5,000 men 
at Brihuega, and when food and ammunition failed he had 
to surrender. 

This closed his military career, and he was not a 
persona grata to Harley and Bolingbroke, who were in power 
on his return to England. Hoping to find some flaw in his 
accounts, they sent a commission to Spain to sift the matter, 
but the only flaw was adverse to the Government, which was 
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found to be the General’s debtor for a considerable sum. He 
acted vigorously with the Whigs in opposition, and “ his 
sanguine and resolute character made him play a leading pari 
in the baffling of the Jacobite intrigues and securing the 
Hanoverian succession.” As a reward he was made Secretary 
of State and Leader of the House of Commons by George | 
four days before 
the latter’s Jand- 
ing in England 
in 1714. He be- 
came Prime 
Minister and a 
peer in the same 
year that he 
bought Cheven- 
ing, of which the 
deed of purchase 
is dated June 
15th, 1717. The 
sum of {£28,000 
was paid for 
3,466 acres. 
Works of renewal 
and enlargement 
were at once 
begun, the ex- 
terior changes 
being easily traced 
by comparing the 
plate in the “ Vi- 
truvius Britanni- 
cus” of 1717 with 
that in Harris’s 
“History of 
Kent,”’ published 
in 1719 (Fig. 10). 
When Badslade 
made the drawing 
for the latter 
plate all must 
have been very 
unfinished, but 
even in the garden 
layout it ‘must 
have been fairly 
accurate, for, 
though formalism 
was largely des- 
troyed a century 
later, the lake is 
only modified in 
shape, and the 
groves on _ each 
‘ side are the out- 
growth of the 
<a earlier alleys. To 
the main block of 
the house were 
added central pro- 
jections to east 
and west (Fig. 1), and from their northern sides were started the 
segmental galleries that connect the main block with the two 
important pavilions, of which that to the east contains the offices 
and that to the west the coach-houses with the library over 
them. Beyond these, to enclose a great forecourt, he added 
a very important wrought-iron clairvoyée with central and side 
entrance gates (Fig. 6). A further description of these features 
must be reserved till next week. H. Avray TIPPING. 
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A SUPPLICATION 


Spring, that through the vales 
Like an angel wingest, 

And the while thou singest 
With thy nightingales, 

Fairest flowers dost fling— 
Stay a moment, Spring! 
Thou that sorrow cheatest ! 
Stay, I prithee, Sweetest ! 
Life’s a weary thing, 


When on golden wing 
From our gaze thou fleetest. 


R. G. T. Coventry. 
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THE FIRST SEVEN YEARS 


(Continued.) 


By Mary 


HAT happy hours I have spent in that sunny 
little parlour seated on the hassock that stood 
between the mantelpiece and my defunct grand- 
father’s three-cornered mahogany “ gouty chair,” 
reading Nathaniel Hawthorne’s “ Scarlet Letter,” 
my self-chosen favourite volume. It was an odd book for a little 
girl of six and I cannot imagine now what I could understand 
of it (the solemn language, I suppose), but it filled me with 
dreams and delight. When grandmamma had finished her 
letters or accounts, she would turn round and say, “ Well, 
Molly, have you any poems ready?” producing at the same 
Lime a stout copybook bound in a shiny ribbed American cloth. 
Although I was so quick and constant a reader, I was just as 
slow and stupid about learning to write, and Grandmamma 
Sparrow was my confidant and secretary. Before I was seven 
‘ere were a good many “ poems” in the copybook. Grand- 
amma indiscreetly revealed the first, composed before I was 
x, and I was much teased about it in the family circle, for it 
egan, with a grand flourish : 
Wisdom, Power, and Reason 
Unto Man were given 
To let him find the upward path, 
The path that leads to Heaven. 
‘randmamma admired it immensely, and thenceforth we 
‘pt ourselves to ourselves. I can see her glancing at me 
ver her spectacles and saying, 

“You ought to have been a boy, Miss Mary, you would 
ive been a Bishop!” 

It was that word “ Bishop,” doubtless, which nailed to the 
fiat dull wall of my reluctant memory the brilliant picture of 
¢randma’s parlour, with the sun coming in at the door window 
on the garden, the straight-backed figure at the mahogany 
table, the cap with the lavender ribbons, and the keen friendly 
gleam in grandma’s eyes. Just as the word “ butterfly ” 
preserved for me that earlier vision of my father standing 
at the garden gate. For a child’s personality is, to its feeble 
comprehension, so fluid and so fluctuating a thing that it 
welcomes any image which is a term of comparison, giving 
a form to the mystery, and seizes on it with a sudden vivid 
wide-awakeness that stimulates into unsuspected force its 
faculties of attention and memory. 

I think it must have been the next summer that we went 
to North Wales, to Pen-Maen-Mawr. I believe we shared a 
villa with the family of my mother’s elder brother; but I 
remember nothing about them, and indeed very little of all this 
new adventure, only the wonderful quartz pebbles on the beach 
with natural landscapes on them, painted, as I firmly believed 
(and probably had heard), by the Hand of God—nor would it 
be the first time that a metaphor has produced an act of faith. 
I remember, too, the steep grey path down to the sea, with odd 
stiff greyish plants, and the passing flocks of horned and long- 
tailed sheep, These latter were indeed the occasion of a slight 
dispute with grandmamma, on our return home. For, of 
course, I had composed a descriptive poem, of which one 
stanza ran : 


The stately mountains and the sea 
A stranger’s eye engage— 

But horned and long-tailed mountain sheep 
The stranger’s eye amaze ! 

“Nonsense, Molly” (said grandmamma), ‘“ you mean 
that the stately mountains and the sea amaze the stranger, 
while the long-tailed sheep engage his attention.” 

“But you see, grandmamma, everyone knows about 
seas and mountains, everyone has heard of them; one knows 
what to expect. But horned and long-tailed sheep were a 
surprise and did amaze me.” 

I got into one sad scrape at Pen-Maen-Mawr. Let us 
hope that it showed me the wickedness of sticking not to the 
spirit but only to the letter of one’s bond. The villa which 
we occupied was not quite finished. There were building 
materials and a ladder lying about. I had promised mamma 
not to set foot on that ladder. But one morning I woke up 
early with such a longing to climb it that it must have been a 
demoniac possession! I remember struggling with that mad 
desire and recalling my promise. I think I was a very honour- 
able child, yet suddenly this quibble flashed into my mind : 
“ If I were to climb the ladder on stilts, it would not be setting 
foot on it, for my foot would be on the stilt!” Hastily and 
secretly I put on a petticoat and slunk downstairs. The ladder 


was leaning against a bank at a very open angle, for the bank 
was not high. 


I thought it would be easier to climb down ; 
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so I dragged the stilts up the bank (we were in the habit of 
using them) and mounted them. I set my stilt on the first 
rung . . . and found myself in bed—oh how sick and sorry !— 
with a new sort of bilious attack called concussion of the brain 
and dear mamma much too sorrowful and anxious to scold me. 

The next summer, like most of our summers, was chiefly 
spent at Rowington, where our grandfather had built for his 
old age a pleasant resting place. A drive, exactly one-eighth 
of a mile in length (as we constantly repeated), led from an 
elm-tree-shadowed lane, up a gentle rise, among meadows 
and orchards, to the terrace, whence the house surveyed a 
prospect of undulating park-like fields. ‘There were roses on 
the columns of the large verandah; there were laurels and 
berberris in the brusque chasm of the ha-ha fence ;_ forget-me- 
nots round the pond ; old-fashioned blue lilac bushes against the 
dull red brick of the ancient farmhouse, on to whose small 
chambers grandpapa had tacked a modern rough cast front con- 
taining a wide hall, paved with black and white flags, and two 
wide windowed sitting-rooms with spacious bedrooms overhead. 
A white swing-gate divided the old from the new. On one 
side clamoured the cocks and hens, amid the lowing of cattle 
(there were twenty cows), the rattling and whinnying of ‘Tom 
and Jerry, the grunts of the pigs ; beyond the cow-houses were 
reared the yellow domes of the rickyard. On the front side 
of the gate, Noble, the great St. Bernard dog, stretched 
himself in the sun and wagged his tail in recognition, while 
Tiny, poor grandma’s black and tan terrier, querulously yapped 
and snapped. Round the pool a dozen beehives were 
environed by a delightful yet dangerous buzzing which ‘seemed 
the very voice of summer ; and on either side the gate a cat or 
two roamed or slept. 

Memory brings it all very clearly before me—but many 
of these impressions may date from later days, for Rowington 
was a more solid home than our successive town houses, and, 
though we have not seen it for nearly forty years, is still in our 
possession. So I will describe but one scene of our summers 
there, of which I am very sure that it occurred before my seventh 
birthday : with the bluebell disaster, it is perhaps the most 
vivid of all my childish impressions. Memory has seared it 
on my consciousness with an indelible stamp. I see myself 
seated on the wide kitchen window ledge, among the pots of 
flowering balsam, reading the Book of Esther (which I thought 
the peculiar property of Rowington as the “Scarlet Letter” 
was indigenous to Heath Terrace) ; the maids, cheerfully busy 
round the hearth, are setting out on the broad fender,‘ to 
rise,” a row of tins and moulds filled with dough and pastry ; 
when in comes Tom, the farm-hand, cautiously swinging 
a stick from which hangs, like a length of live ribbon, a grey 
and greenish snake. I had long ago lost my liking for black- 
beetles, and always, I think, had felt an instinctive horror of 
snakes, increased, no doubt, by the authority of Holy Writ : 
the very Spirit of Evil seemed to dangle supernaturally from 
Tom’s hedgestake, when—oh horror !—grinning from ear to 
ear, he banteringly waved it in my direction. | 

“Take it away! Take it away!” I shrieked; and then, 
yielding to I know not what unholy inspiration: ‘ Throw it 
on the fire!” 

“ Lor’, how crool we are!” says Tom, grinning more 
pleasantly than ever, and flings the Thing into the gleaming 
bed of red-hot coals. Shall I ever forget the creature dread- 
fully wriggling and writhing, a live thing (as I suddenly realised) 
and capable of pain? Did not grandpa always say: ‘“ The 
beetle feels as great a pang as when a giant dies?” an asser- 


tion which, up to this moment, I had always contested. And 
now I saw that it was true. 
“Oh take it off! Take it off!” I cried in agony. And 


yet did I really want it off, alive, able to crawl after me (and 
up me, no doubt) to wreak its vengeance? No, but 1 wanted 
it out of pain, out of its misery, somewhere far away unhurt, 
not dying in contortions the victim of my cruelty, while the 
maids cry, “ Oh Miss Mary!” half-reproachful, half-amused, 
and ‘Tom laughs as though at an excellent joke. I wanted an 
instant of Time to be abolished. I think the thought that I 
was cruel hurt me as much as the evident torture of the snake. 
I loathed myself and it alike in an emotion too complicated for 
me to express. I wished us both dead, and rushed from the 
kitchen upstairs, suffocating in what, on this side of the Channel, 
we should call a ‘‘ Crise de nerfs.” 

I can think, now, with compunction of poor Tom’s amaze- 
ment. He, good lad, was devoted to us and accustomed to be 
greeted with enthusiasm when he brought for our inspection 
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a mole or a mouse, a fledgeling fallen from the nest, even a 
salamander or a toad. We loved them all. We had even 
tried to tame a cockchafer whom, despite the lapse of more 
than half a century, I remember distinctly--it was a dear thing, 
so sensible, we called it “ Spirit,” and kept it in an empty 
matchbox, fed with cakecrumbs, where after a day or so, just 
as it seemed to be getting well in hand, it most unaccountably 
died, either of starvation or phosphorus poisoning. But | 
felt no remorse concerning Spirit, by whom we had done our 
duty, striving to educate it and lift it to a loftier sphere. I 
can see now that, from Tom’s point of view, since we were so 
fond of any kind of “‘ varmint ” we ought to have liked the snake. 
And there we were, changed out of all knowledge :_ me, sobbing 
and shrieking myself faint, and Mabel, behind a locked door, 
praying aloud to Saint Peter to save her from the Devil. 

I think no illness followed that dramatic afternoon, but 
it left its mark on the soft substance of a child’s soul. ‘Too 
many new impressions had been crowded into a few minutes. 
An intrepid, independent little creature, friendly with dogs 
and cows, and one might say accustomed to being picked half- 
drowned out of ponds and rivers, I had suddenly learned the 
whote gamut of Fear: chill dread and clammy loathing, terror, 
and consequent cruelty, cowardice and flight, complicated with 
the reluctant pity one may feel’ for an evil thing which suffers 
yet deserves our hatred and its own sad plight. And the same 
experience had initiated me into the humbling mysteries of 
Shame, the sense of the irreparable, of self-abasement, of deep 
contrition that never can atone. Doubtless in my long life 
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I may have done worse deeds; no one of them has brand 4d 
me with a remorse so quick and real as that vicarious casting of 
the live snake on the glowing coals. (Henry II must have fi it 
much the same after the murder of Saint Thomas 4 Becke .) 
This event, for such it was to me, looms so large in my 
remembrance that it dwarfs out of being what would seem :t 
first a greater adventure, my journey to the neighbourhocd 
of London on a visit to Auntie Agnes and Jim Crow, at that 
time Incumbent of a Church at Leytonstone. I have learned 
a good deal about this episode from other people, but remember 
very little of it unprompted. The one strong original impres- 
sion left by that visit is unaccountable to me, even to-day. {t 
was not of my aunt’s new home, nor of the immensity of 
London. One favourite theme supplied my descriptions ‘o 
Mabel on my return. I raved of Primrose Hill—a beautifil 
green conical hill, naturally planted all over with primroses, on 
the extreme top of which stood, in all the golden solitude of 
its vast and holy splendour, the Seven-branched Candlestick 
from Solomon’s Temple! How can I have come by such a 
fancy ? I would have gone to the stake for the truth of it— 
and when, some six years later, we both of us were taken to 
London I eagerly implored mamma to drive us at once straight 
off to Primrose Hill. What humiliation! What disappoint- 
ment! “It’s been changed!” said I feebly, and felt that 
the others thought I had been romancing. 

And indeed the story throws some doubt on the accuracy 
of my testimony ; so here I will break off this account of the 
recovered impressions of my first seven years. 





IN THE 


RHODODENDRON ARBOREUM x GRANDE. 
HE ‘“‘ Red Argenteum,”’ as this fine hybrid is called in 
Cornwall, whence it comes, has yet to win its proper 
place in collections ; but one knows of few better March 
varieties of the species. The leaf, while smaller than 
Argenteum (Grande), is finely silvered beneath and of 
beautiful shape; the leaf-bud resembles arboreum. The truss 


is large and somewhat close, but it rises well over the drooping 





A FINE HYBRID RHODODENDRON. 
(Quarter size.) 


Durrant. 


GARDEN 


foliage, and each flower has a fimbriated edge of pure, rich rose 
which fades away to palest pink in the throat. The interior is 
delicately spotted with purple, and at the bottom occurs an indica- 
tion of the deep purple familiar in the cup of Argenteum’s blossom, 
My plant is a maiden, ten years or more old, and blooms this year 
for the first time ; but it may well be that a matured specimen 
of full size would give a still larger truss and individual blossoms 
approximating to the size of Argenteum. Doubtless the hybrids 
vary, and possessors of the plant can 
record differences in colour and fim- 
briation ; but the cross is very valuable. 
My rhododendron has a passion for 
water and would probably enjoy a top 
dressing of well rotted manure. it 
grows in pure peat mixed with coarse 
quarry gravel (not limestone)—a good 
material in this limestone district, 
where none of the race can tolerate the 
native soil. The red Argenteum is 
hardy, but began to bloom on its well 
ripened wood in February, and, though 
lightly protected, the heart of several 
trusses was turned brown and destroyed 
by frost—a fate that also overtock 
R. Argenteum, which was earlier tha. 
usual. EDEN PHILLPoOTTS. 





THE TITTENHURST RHODODENDRON.. 

Anything more beautiful than tl > 
new rhododendrons shown at the lat 
meeting of the Royal Horticultur. ! 
Society from Mr. T. H. Lowinskys 
garden at Tittenhurst, Sunninghill, 
would be difficult to imagine. T 
flowers were brought on under gla-s 
in unheated greenhouses, and practical 
the whole exhibit, numbering abo 
one hundred and thirty plants, we 
seedlings flowering for the first tim 
Some of the most beautiful were rais 
by crossing a rose-coloured form «f 
R. Griffithianum, known as_ roseu 
superbum, with the crimson Doncasti 
These two parents were specially select« 
and are known to be two of the mosi 
beautiful rhododendrons in cultivatio: 
In the hybrids the large, wide-opene® 
flowers are 5ins. or more across. It i 
curious to note how much the colour 
changes from the bud state to the 
opened flower. Many of the flowers are 
deep pink in the bud, but open pure 
white. 

Other seedlings were raised by 
crossing White Pearl with the very 


Copyright. fine form of R. Griffithianum already 
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referred to. No fewer than four of the varieties shown were 
of this parentage and were, in fact, raised from seed 
saved from the same seed vessel, although the seedlings 
showed great differences in colour and in form of flower. 
We were fortunate in paying a visit to -Tittenhurst a 
few days previous to the. show and were astonished at 
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the wonderful range of colour and the rare quality and 
refinement of the flowers. Careful records are made of 
all the seedlings raised. Their parentage and the dates of 
sowing are all entered in the ‘‘ stud book,’’ as indeed such records 
should be by all who take up the absorbing study of 
hybridisation. H. C. 





LETTERS TO YOUNG SPORTSMEN 


ON ANGLING.—II 


By Horace G. 


T the end of my former letter I presumed that I had 
brought you, as “‘ a commencing angler,” to that state 
of imperfection in which you were just able to cast 
straight before you some twelve vards of line with no 
gut attachment. You are worthy of one step in 

promotion now, to a stage just a little nearer the real thing, 
we will fasten you a cast of gut—six feet or so will be enough 
for practice work—to the end of the reel line. And here 
again, since the drawing of the gut over the grass does it no 
good, and gut is an expensive article, do not buy it new 
for yourself, but borrow or burgle from a friend some of his 
already used and water-worn casts. Every angler lays by 
gut which soon becomes useless for the noble use of catching 
fish ; but for lawn practice it will serve. Choose a fairly 


A 
Feed 


DOWN-STREAM CASTING, IN A RUSHING STREAM 
OR BURN. 


fine tapering cast of something like the tenuity which you 
will use when you come to the river, and attach a hook to it. 
The hook may occur to you as a superfluity, seeing that you are 
unlikely to catch any fish on the lawn. Yet the weight of the 
hook, small though it be, makes a great difference in the 
ease with which you may send the cast out straight. A very 
little experience will convince you of this truth. It is just as 
well, however, to snip or break off the point and barb before 
beginning practice. The pointless hook can be easily drawn 
back without catching in every blade of grass. Moreover, 
it is more likely than not that you will now and then make a 
bungling throw which will bring the “ business end”’ of the 
cast in contact with your own head, and should you happen 
to impale your ear you will find it quite as amusing to do so 
with a blunt hook as with one which is fully armed with point 
and barb. 

Now, the difference between the correct throw for sending 
out the line, as it should go, with the gut cast at the end of it 
and for propelling it without this necessary tail-piece is a 
difference so subtle that I despair of conveying it to you in any 
written form. It is all a matter of “feel,” of timing, of 
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experience—experience which can only be acquired after 
many failures, experience which is never so perfectly acquired 
that a man can say to himself: “ Iam certain of being able to 
make an absolutely faultless cast.” No man acquires this 
certainty, and therein consists part, and large part, of the 
charm of the sport, and of that “ glorious uncertainty ” 
about which the angler makes his boast. The straight out- 
going of the line with gut cast attached is slightly more 
difficult to achieve with, than it was without, this attachment. 
The timing has to be rather more delicate and nice ; probably 
the pause at the top has to be a little lengthened. It is hard 
to say more than this; and, saying this, I have said little. 
I can but indicate to you; can but give you hints. I must 
ask you to bring your brains to the useful development ot 
these hints. Remember the gillie’s words to the Scottish 
professor which I quoted in my last: “It’s verra easy 
teaching Greek and Latin; it tak’s a heid to throw a flee.” 
You must use your head in order to help me to help vou. 

I have written of the straight-out throwing of the fly 
because in this consists really the initial difficulty. Over- 
come this and you have solved the hardest crux of the problem ; 
but you have not thereby solved the whole of it. I am 
proposing now that we shall quit the lawn and shall betake 
ourselves to the nearest piece of water. It makes no matter, 
for our purpose, whether it be a stream in course or a placid 
pond. The former is the better, because it will aid you in 
carrying out the line and making easier its recovery for a 
fresh throw. But the latter will serve. It will serve you in 
one particular for which the lawn was not adequate. On 
the lawn you could see whether your line went out straightly. 
Here, for the first time, you are able to see whether it is 
alighting delicately. 

A certain misapprehension has arisen in the mind of 
many a learner out of a misconstruing of this familiar piece 
of instruction anent the delicate alighting of the line. I have 
taken a neophyte to the river bank to watch and to be im- 
pressed by the practice of a past-master of the gentle art 
of throwing the fly, and he has been impressed indeed. But 
the point which has seemed to impress him more than any 
other is the splash with which part of that master-craftsman’s 
line has gone into the water. ‘“ Why!” I have known such 
an one exclaim: “‘ He makes the deuce and all of a splash !”’ 
So he does—the deuce and all. But what the neophyte 
had not the knowledge or the wit to appreciate was the place 
on the water of that deuce of a splash. Part of the line, as | 
say, went in with a splash. But if the ingenuous youth 
had applied his attention a little more acutely to what he 
saw, he would have perceived that the part of the line which 
created this splashing was not very far from the rod itself. 
He would have seen that the splash mark on the water did 
not extend for very many yards; he would have noted that 
the further end of the reel line went out beyond all that 
section which had made the splash and alighted on the water 
with very little indent in its placid surface ; finally, that the 
gut cast, going out furthest of all, pitched slowly and lightly 
like that piece of thistle-down which we all have heard about 
so often, and that at the end of all the tiny fly came to settle 
on the stream’s face with all the delicacy of its live original. 
I am writing, you will observe, of the fine casting of the dry 
fly, which is the last word in angling subtlety. 

That is the last word; and you are but now arrived 
at the very first word. Therefore, I do not propose, for the 
moment, to take you to a chalk stream where the sophisti- 
cated trout disdain (so the purists will assure us) to look 
at any fly other than one cocked and dancing on the surface. 
Let us go first to some more rapid water where the wavelets 
and the ripple may help to disguise from the eye of the fish 
anything at all unnatural in the imitation of the live insect 
which you are proposing to show him. You are really quite 
adequately equipped now for catching a trout in a stream 
of this bustling character. Without committing ourselves 
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to any dogmatic opinion on the vexed question of the up or 
down stream method—a question almost as heart-searching 
in the kingdom of fishers as that of the Big and Little Endians 
in the Realm of Laputa—we may confidently say that the 
down-stream way is the better one for the caster of little skill. 
The kindly action of the current will then aid in straightening 
for him such portion of his cast as he may have laid crookedly. 
Casting up-stream he will receive no such help. The twelve 
yards of reel line which I am imagining you able to throw out 
with tolerable deftness, plus the added length of the cast 
should be quite enough to enable you to reach many a good 
fish. Moreover, the promptings of your proper and natural 
ambition will surely have incited you to make trial of a longer 
line than this, and by gradually increasing the length, with 
your growing skill, you will soon be able to command quite 
as much water as is generally necessary to angling success. 
To be able to throw a long line is good, but to be able to throw 
a light and accurate line is better. Divest your mind of 
the idea, which really does seem as if it were the obsession 
of many an angler, that the fish are sitting in the water 
considering the pleasant spectacle of yourself wielding the 
rod and that they will confess themselves captive in pro- 
portion to the grace with which you acquit yourself. The 
trout are really not busying themselves about the question 
whether it is your thumb or your forefinger that you will place 
along the rod. All their concern is with the objects which 
are passing over their heads in the water. If such an object 
be like one of the succulent insects in which they delight they 
are apt tosuck itin. That is the obvious case from the trout’s 
point of view, a truth so obvious that it certainly would not 
be worth insisting on were it not that so very many anglers 
act as if it were a dark and hidden mystery to them, by reason 
of their inveterate habit of considering the whole matter 
entirely from their own and not at all from the trout’s view- 
point. | Take, therefore, to heart the counsel that is implied 
in a witty maxim from a witty book and “ Do not throw with 
a long line when a short one will answer your purpose.” The 
shortest cast that puts the fly over the trout’s nose is more 
to that purpose than is the most skilful and longest which 
places it far the other side of him. At the same time I may 
tell you this, for your warning, that you need not lay the 
flattering unction to your soul of supposing, after you have 
acquired some facility in throwing a twelve or fifteen yard 
line, that every reduction from that length makes the cast 
more easy. Very much the contrary of that, the hardest, 
perhaps, of all throws to make, apart from the casts which 
have their own special vexations in the form of bushes and 
adverse winds, is the throw which shall place the fly nicely 
and lightly over the head of a trout rising quite close to you. 
In such a case, you see, you get none of the help of that so 
grossly called “belly of the 
line,” with its weight, to take 
out the light cast in which 
all terminates. You have, as 
we say, With no great me- 
chanical exactness, no lever- 
age. That is why I counselled 
you to begin practice with 
some twelve yards or there- Temi 
abouts, so that you might Bil 
have the advantage of this 
Sancho - Panza-like develop- 


ment of the fat part of the -<\%* — <-) 


line. The medium length is 
easier than either extreme. 
I want you to catch a 


fish now with the straight-  22cighin 7h [isle | \i/ ill ul 
forward method of casting «i f i mM 
whereof you have made your- ree met fH mY | 
self master. There are refine- 

ments to which you may be a 


introduced later. Accom- 

plished to the present moderate 

degree, you may soon get a - 

rise in yonder ripple. Look, ee aaa 
the point of the rod is 

snatched down; the hook is 

in him. Stay a moment and 

realise what has happened 
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line tolerably straight. Had it not been straight, had there 
been bends and loose loops in the line, it is likely that the fish 
would not have been hooked. In that rough water he really 
hooked himself. He was obliged to make a snatch and 
dash at the fly if he were to catch it at all in such a turmoil. 
So he did really some of your proper work for you. It will 
not be so always. If he had risen in a quieter place, where the 
stream and the fly borne by it went leisurely, then he would 
have taken the fly in like quiet and leisurely mode, and 
“when he finds that it does not answer his purpose he will 
spit it out before it has answered yours,” as that witty little 
book from which I lately quoted has it. In order to make it 
“answer yours”’ you must—again to cite that chronicle of 
pithy wisdom—“ do something with your wrist it is not easy 
to describe.”” So wise is the book that it refrains from all 
attempt to describe that indescribable—which, if wise, is not 
highly helpful. I will be less discreet, out of my desire to 
aid you, and will again suggest that you consider the question 
from the trout’s, rather than your own, end of the business. 
So regarding him, we find him with the fly, for a moment, 
in his mouth ; in another moment he will have ejected it— 
unless, before that second moment strikes you shall have 
communicated to it a quick flick which, if the fish be not 
more than duly favoured by Providence, should certainly 
fix the point in some portion of his mouth or jaw. Consider 
then how this may best be done. I think you will agree that 
the first and, perhaps, the only effective way is a quick but 
light lift of the wrist. There are lovers of paradox who will 
tell you that the way to strike is to strike down so as to make 
the point of the rod fly up. They are vain counsellors, as 
I think, both because it is surely only relatively to the rest 
of the rod that the point “ flies up ”’ as they say—not relatively 
to the line, which is the part of the apparatus which matters— 
and also because I never, in all my fishing life, which is a 
great deal longer than I could wish it, have seen an angler 
strike in this downward direction ; and I have had the good 
fortune to see many of the very best. So, this light, quick, 
upward flick of the wrist, which is good enough for them, 
the past-masters, may be good enough for you in your 
novitiate. I have virtually forbidden you the use of that supple, 
game-playing-developed wrist of yours up to this point, 
but now it may come in handy. At what moment, in response 
to the rise of the fish, you should strike, whether “ half- 
volleying ” or “ after counting six,” according to the differing 
maxims of the two widely differing schools, is a matter for 
consideration when your education is much farther advanced. 
Be it enough satisfaction for you that we have you with your 
first trout now firmly hooked and flashing through the stream 
while the rod bends responsive to its efforts. In what happier 
circumstances can I possibly bring this letter to its close ? 
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by some happy accident, for 
such realisation may help - 
its repetition in a manner 
not quite so accidental. 
By happy accident, as I say, 
you had the rod at just about 
the right angle to keep the 





TO THE TROUT UNDER THE TREE: THE HORIZONTAL CAST. 
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THE SEASON: A PROMISING OPENING 


ORD DE LA WARR has just sold 
to a client of Messrs. Curtis and 
Henson about 3,000 acres of the 
outlying portions of his Buckhurst 
estate, in the vicinity of Old Buck- 
hurst, the sale of which was recently 

announced in Country LiFe. Included in the 
transaction are many of the fine old farmhouses 
in the Ashdown Forest district, which are now 
to be re-sold. Old Buckhurst was the subject of 
illustrated articles in CouNTRY LIFE of Octo- 
ber 18th and 25th last, and the sale was 
announced on December 27th. The contents 
of the house have since been disposed of. 
Notwithstanding the very large number of 
Sussex properties that have been in the market 
of late, there are few instances in which, either 
at or soon after auction, the properties have 
no: changed hands. 


NORMANHURST 


THE late Lord Brassey’s executors have 

instructed Messrs. Powell and Co., in 
cc. junction with Messrs. Lofts and Warner, 
to dispose of the Normanhurst estate, East 
Sussex. The 3,500 acres extend through ten 
pwishes, and the house, situated some 3ooft. 
above sea level, is seated in a park of close 
ujon a square mile. Some of the land is in 
di ‘ricts which may fairly be described as 
ri efor building development. It is the 
pi sent intention to have the estate brought 
u cer the hammer at midsummer. 


‘AN EARLY GEORGIAN JEWEL.’’ 


Few who know Godmersham Park,will 
we imagine, dissent from the opinion— 

expressed in the latest issue of the Kentish 
Estates Journal, the Kentish register published 
by Mr. Alfred J. Burrows (Messrs. Knight, 
Frank and Rutley)—that that mansion is 
‘““a jewel of Early Georgian architecture.” 
It was rebuilt in 1731 by Thomas Brodnax, 
whose successive advancements in fortune 
involved two changes of name, first to May 
and then to Knight. He was a public man of 
some importance in county affairs, and he not 
only erected the mansion in the best manner 
of the period, but had it suitably furnished. 

Wheeler says in ‘‘ Old English Furniture ”’ : 
“The beautiful decorations at Godmersham 
were created at about the most interesting period 
in the century ; they are in perfect preservation, 
and are thoroughly typical of their day. Added 
zest 1s given to the study of the Mansion owing 
to the fact that it was further embellished in 
the'style of the, Brothers Adam in 1793, and so 
includes very early and late examples of good 
Georgian work. The mural decorations in 
plaster exhibit the rich and handsome charac- 
teristics of their day, while their artistic value 
is not.marred by that unfortunate tendency to 
excess AWhich so often pervades Georgian 
schemes.” 

Godmersham originally belonged to the 
De Valoigns; from them, in the reign of 
Edward III, it passed to the Aldons, then to 
the Austens or Astyns, and finally to Thomas 
Brodnax. A later owner, Edward Knight, was 
Jane Austen’s brother, and Jane herself stayed 
at Godmersham on several occasions, and 
describes her visits in some of her letters. 

_ If Lord Masham’s estate is not sold in its 
entirety, there will be a fine opportunity 
for the acquisition of more than one very beauti- 
ful farmhouse. There are, notably, Trim- 
worth, a Jacobean}house with oak beams and 
doors and stained glass ; Eggarton, an original 
home of the Earls of Pembroke ; and Winch- 
combe, another Jacobean house, which was 
continuously occupied by the Carters from the 
reign of Edward II down to the eighteenth 
century. The Conqueror and his supporters, 
with that keen eye for a good thing in the way 
of realty which always characterised them, 
set their mark on Godmersham, and it was 
thought, even in their day, worthy to be taken 
by Odo de Baieux, half-brother of William the 
Conqueror. Before them the Romans had 
held the district. 


RIVERSIDE RESIDENCES. 
MESSRS. GIDDY AND GIDDY have 
. Sold by private treaty several important 
Thames-side properties, including the follow- 
ing: The Willows, near Windsor (which 
formerly belonged to the third Duke of 
Sutherland), a sumptuously appointed residence 
on the river with about 30 acres, which was 
sold with the whole of the furniture and 





contents en bloc ; Sutherland Grange, near the 
last mentioned (also previously the property 
of the late Duke of Sutherland), together 
with the whole of the furniture ; The Hatch, 
in the same district (formerly the residence of 
the late Sir Frederick Johnstone), a moderate- 
sized mansion with about 17} acres; Ray 
Court, Maidenhead, facing the Cliveden 
Woods ; The Towers, Goring ; Thatched Holm, 
Wargrave (following the recent auctions) ; 
Weir Grange, Henley, facing Marsh Lock ; 
also Mole Bank, East Molesey, a delightful 
property on the river Mole (recently submitted 
to auction). 
A THANET RESIDENCE. 

ie connection with the sale, which has now 

been effected, of the freehold at Westgate- 
on-Sea, known as West Bay Lodge, it may be 
mentioned that that house is not, as has been 
suggested, in some of the recent references 
to it, the work of a speculative builder. The 
late Mr. F. Seaton commissioned Mr. Delissa 
Joseph, F.R.I.B.A., to design it, and it was 
built by contract under his supervision. Few 
better houses of its size will be found on the 
Kent coast. It was afterwards bought by the 
late Captain G. T. Manby-Colegrave upon 
Mr. Seaton’s death. Captain Manby-Colegrave 
fell in action, and the property consequently, 
for the second time, came into the market. 
Messrs. Harrods were the agents entrusted 
with the sale. 


A MID-KENT MANSION SOLD. 
MESSRS. HAMPTON AND SONS acted 

for the vendor in the sale, to a client of 
Messrs. Fox and Sons, of the beautiful Kentish 
estate of Leybourne Grange, near Maidstone. 
The property has an area of 712 acres, and 
includes the mansion and park, the stud farm 
and paddocks, a couple of mills, much fruit- 
growing and other land, and a certain area 
ready for the builder. Messrs. Fox and Sons’ 
other recent transactions include the sale of 
building land at Lymington and Christchurch, 
a farm of 150 acres at Loxley, near Stratford- 
on-Avon ; another of over 360 acres at Worth 
Matravers, Dorset; and a Gloucestershire 
holding of 70 acres or thereabouts, in Ford. 


CORPORATE SALES OF LAND. 


MANY thousands of acres are to be sold in 

the next two or three months by the 
Governing Bodies of Cambridge Colleges, 
among the most prominent being Queens’, 
and all the sales will be carried out by Messrs. 
Bidwell and Sons. They are acting also on 
behalf of various private owners, among them 
Major F. W. E. Beldam and Mr. H. T. Ludding- 
ton, as well as the trustees of Mrs. Pritchard 
Rayner. For the last-named, approximately 
1,300 acres in the neighbourhood of Ely are 
shortly to be dealt with. Two of the holdings 
on the latter estate, amounting in all to just 
over a square mile, with a house within the 
boundary of Ely, have been privately sold to 
the tenants for a total of £25,000 or thereabouts. 

The Grately Manor estate, near Andover, 
was sold for £3.975 in that town by Messrs. 
Edwin Fear and Walker. The bidding for the 
322 acres with house and buildings began at 
£2,000. Jointly with Messrs. Sang and 
Leonard, the firm has also sold St. Margaret’s, 
a freehold residential property in Hove. 


STONEHOUSE, NEAR REIGATE. 
GIVEN a photograph and as close an indica- 

tion of the locality of a property as the 
statement that it is a mile from one station and 
two miles from another, and the problem of 
its identity is solved. When a vendor is ready 
to disclose as much as that, it is not easy to see 
why he should not come out with the name of 
the estate and done with it. Stonehouse is 
evidently the estate, on the outskirts of Reigate, 
which Messrs. Berryman and Gilkes are to 
sell by private treaty. This freehold of 
28 acres has lawns and paddocks, a fishpond, 
an orchard, and fruit and other gardens. 
But the strongest point about the property is 
the fitting up of the residence itself. It has 
been brought up to date in every respect, with 
continuous hot and cold water supply to all 
the bedrooms, telephonic communication 
throughout, central heating and other conveni- 
ences and luxuries. Early possession can be 
given, and the price is very reasonable, having 
regard to the fact that the place is ready to 


walk into and that the land is in a position where 
it must become more valuable year by year. 
HILLINGDON COURT. 


AS drafted, the particulars of the Hillingdon 
*” Court estate contained about ninety lots, 
of which roughly one-third have already changed 
hands in private negotiation. The estate of 
3,185 acres is on the outskirts of Uxbridge, 
and yields a gross rental, excluding the mansion 
and 120 acres in hand, of £7,500 a year. 
Messrs. Daniel Smith, Oakley and Garrard, 
in conjunction with Messrs. Lofts and Warner, 
will hold the auction at Winchester House 
on May 13th and the following day. If the 
private sales go on at the present rate, however, 
it seems improbable that two days will be needed 
to clear the catalogue. 


CLOSEBURN: AUCTION THIS MONTiI. 


'THE 13,609 acres of Closeburn, Dumtfries- 

shire, in the valley of the Nith, will be 
exposed to public roup at Edinburgh on Wednes- 
day, April 28th, by Messrs. Knight, Frank 
and Rutley. The property is well known for 
its associations with the Kirkpatrick family, 
of which the Empress Eugénie is a member. 
Like the family, the estate has had a very event- 
ful existence. The original mansion was 
destroyed by fire in the eighteenth century, 
and it has changed hands on two or three 
occasions. The game-bag, as stated in detail for 
the years 1910-1918, shows that, whatever 
else it may be, Closeburn is also an exceptionally 
good sporting estate. 


BRAEMORE AND FAIN, 


"THE late Sir John Fowler, C.E., built the 

mansion of Braemore, which is now for 
sale with the deer forest of 42,000 acres, by 
order of the Rev. Sir Montague Fowler. 
Messrs. J. A. Lumley and Dowell will offer 
the estate for sale in the next two or three 
months. Salmon and sea trout in the Broom, 
a good yacht anchorage, and about 100 stags 
yearly are among the attractions of Braemore. 


FOWBERRY AND MOY. 


Two consecutive days’ auctions will be held 

this month by Messrs. Castiglione and 
Scott of landed properties. On ‘Tuesday, 
April 27th, at Newcastle-upon-Tyne, the firm 
will offer Fowberry Tower and Hetton House, 
Northumberland ; and on the following day 
at Edinburgh, they will submit Moy, four miles 
from Forres and ten miles from Nairn. 

Mrs. J. D. Leather-Culley is the vendor 
of Fowberry and Hetton. Shildon’s ‘* History 
of Berwick” mentions a stronghold at Fowberry, 
and that some years after the battle of Flodden 
‘the Scots made an inroad into the Middle 
Marches as far as Fowberry.’’ In 1666 the 
first real attempt to convert the old fortified 
structure to residential purposes seems to 
have been made by “ Squire John Strother 
and Marve his ladye.” 

Matthew Culley bought the property in 
the year 1807, and it has remained in his family’s 
possession ever since. ‘There are many speci- 
men trees in the grounds. 

The Forres district is noted for its fertility, 
and the Moy estate of 3,867 acres embraces parts 
of what has been called “‘ the granary of Moray.” 
There is a moderate amount of sport on the 
estate, which has been but lightly shot over 
in the last few years. Sea trout fishing on the 
Burn of Moy and salmon fishing every eighth 
day on the River Findhorn are included, but 
the Moy sea salmon fishings, at present let 
on lease, are excluded from the sale. 


CHURCH LANDS FOR SALE. 


WITHIN the next six months it is likely 

that fully 50,000 acres of land under the 
nominal control of the Ecclesiastical Com- 
missioners will be disposed of. It is the inten- 
tion first to offer it to the tenants at current 
market values. 

Already this year a very large acreage of 
glebe land has been realised in the southern 
and western counties chiefly, and the sales of 
collegiate property belong to the same order 
of transactions. The tenants will, doubtless, 


in 99 per cent. of the cases, be buyers, and the 
real public interest of the proposed sales is not 
so much concerning the particular land in 
question as the fact that private owners have 
shown a marked disposition to consider the 
reasons inducing the Ecclesiastical Commission- 
ers to initiate this land policy. 


ARBITER. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


WAS TATTERSALL ? 
To THE EDITOR. 


WHO 


Sir,—Your contributor, ‘‘ Philippos,” puts the 
question, but gives only a very brief reply. 
Richard Tattersall, the founder of Tattersall’s , 
was the second son of Edmund Tattersall 
(1672-1764) of Ridgend and Hurstwood, near 
Burnley, where the family had been resident 
for some centuries as yeoman farmers. Richard 
Tattersall was born in 1724, and is said to 
have left home to seek his fortune in the 
memorable year 1745. I would refer those 
interested to my ‘‘ Memoirs of Hurstwood,”’ 
published in 1889, a book now long out of 
print. The facts which I now give have come 
to my knowledge since it was printed. Your 
correspondent is right in saying that the business 
was founded in the year 1766 at Hyde Park 
Corner: but the first auction was not held till 
five years afterwards—not at Hyde Park Corner, 
but at the Barley Mow in Piccadilly, on 
March 12th, 1771. What is probably a unique 
copy of this first auction catalogue is now in 
the archives of the City of Paris. How did it 
come there? Richard Tattersall did a con- 
siderable business with the French aristocracy 
through a M. de Méziéres, Ecuyer du Roi to 
Louis XV, and he sent his only son, Edmund 
(1758-1810), under M. de Méziéres’ care to 
Paris to learn the French language in the year 
1770. During the French Revolution M. de 
Méziéres’ papers were examined and impounded 
—with the result that in the French archives 
there now exists a large carton or box, containing 
many letters from Richard Tattersall to his 
son, and from his son to M. de Méziéres. 
Among these papers is the copy of the first 
auction catalogue already alluded to—‘‘ To be 
sold by auction, by Mr. Tatersall (sic) at the 
Barley Mow in Piccadilly, on Tuesday, 12 
March, 1771, at 12 o'clock.” The catalogue 
contained twenty-three lots only, which fetched 
£579 11s. On the catalogue itself is a short letter 
from Richard to his son, as follows: ‘* This 
will show you that I am turned auctioneer. I 
pleased my friends so wel! that I shall have 
another sale the 2nd week in April. Tell my 
Frend Mr. Mezears that this is a better trade 
than buying and selling horses by private 
contract—but so long as I live I shall endever 
to send him good horses. This day I have 
sent Mr. Mezears 11 horses, I will send him 
a letter by the next post. The first 17 was the 
Duke of Marlborough’s. His Grace was well 
pleas’d, and told me that they sold for as much 
more than he expected. No. 19, 20, & 21 was 
my own. I should have been glad to have 
sold them for 15 Gs. by Private Contract. My 
compliments to my good frend Mr. Mezears, 
and I am, my dear boy, Your aff. Father, 
RicHARD ‘TATTERSALL. London, March 109, 
1771.” As the three lots which belonged to 
the auctioneer fetched {112 7s., more than 
double the price he would have been willing to 
take before the sale, it is no wonder that he 
saw the advantages of “‘ turning auctioneer ”’ ! 
Among the papers is also a catalogue of what 
may have been the first sale at Newmarket, on 
Tuesday, October 25th, 1775, at ten o’clock. 
The only other letter I will quote is one written 
from London by “ Old Tatt’’ on Novem- 
ber 16th, 1770, before he had wielded the 
hammer. ‘I have bought 8 Geldings and 
mares at Dunstable fair, this week. As to 
Mr. Phillips and his Arabians, at Present I 
think it not Proper to have any conserns with 
him, for I have made a good deal of Inquiry 
about the last he Brought, and I am told that 
he Bought them in Italy and that they are net 
Arabians. ‘Till that I am better satisfide about 
these horses I will not have anything to do 
with him, for he is too knowing for me, and 
I am afraide has Imposed upon this Country.” 
The distinguishing characteristics of ‘‘ Old 
Tatt ’’ were honesty and kindliness of heart. 
I will close this discursive letter with the 
testimony of his friend, Joseph Brasbridge, a 
silversmith, of 98, Fleet Street, who wrote, 
in his retirement at a cottage at Herne Hill, in 
his eightieth year, an entertaining book, 
‘Fruits of Experience” (1824). He writes : 
‘* For several years I was a member of the 
‘Highflyer’ Club, held at the ‘Turf Coffee 
House,’ and so called in compliment to Mr. 
‘Tattersall, the grandfather of the present 
well-known and highly respectable gentleman 
of that name. Mr. Tattersall was founder of 
this Club : he was a kind-hearted, worthy man, 
abounding in anecdote. and extremely entertain- 
ing in conversation ; though, to his credit be 
it told, he was so scrupulous with respect to 
truth, that it might be said of him, as Bennett 
Laneton said ot Johnson, he always spoke 





as if he was on oath. A more kind- 
hearted and cheerful man than Mr. Tattersall, 
our worthy president, never existed. I may 
well speak feelingly of his benevolence, for 
I was largely indebted to it when 

recommenced business after the derange- 
ment of my affairs. He was, indeed, beloved 
by all who knew him ; and a ‘ word in season’ 
from him among his sporting friends, was 
enough to send hound and horse, spaniel and 
gun, in motion, in every county of the Kingdom, 
to supply his hospitable board with game. 
This, our Anniversary dinners amply testified: 
the table being literally covered at such times 
with delicacies of that description, sent to 
him out of the country by his friends.”— 
J. I. TATTERSALL.. 

A WONDERFUL ETON ATHLETE. 
To THE EDITOR. 

S1r,—The recent achievements of I. J. Pitman 
at the Eton Sports have been so remarkable 
that, you may perhaps,like to publish this 





I,J. PITMAN WINNING THE QUARTER AT ETON. 


photograph (by Hills and Saunders) of him 
winning the quarter mile. On the same day 
he also won the hundred, the hurdles and the 
long jump. On previous days he had also 
won the mile and the steeplechase. The 
only event left in order to make a clean sweep 
was the high jump. In this he tied for third 
place, but in jumping off the tie actually 
cleared the same height, 5ft. 1in., as had been 
accomplished by the two winners. His per- 
formances stamp him as an all-round athlete 
of extraordinary quality, fitness and endurance, 
and are, though in a lower walk of athletic 
life, comparable to those of Rudd in the 
Oxford and Cambridge Sports. ‘Those who 
were at Eton in the very early nineties may 
remember a rather similar achievement by 
the late Esmond Lee, who was also Captain 
of the Boats. Lee won the mile, steeplechase 
and quarter in—I think—1889; 1890 was a 
blank year for him, but in 1891 he succeeded 
in winning the hundred and hurdles. The 
former he only won after a desperate race 
with Chadwick-Healey, in which Lee, as we 
all thought, was given the benefit of the doubt 
by the judges in order that he might have the 
supreme honour of winning all five school 
races. ‘There was, I remember, great excite- 
ment as to the cup that was to be given him 
by the famous C. B. Lawes, who had done 
the same thing as a boy, but I do not think 
the cup ever came.—OLD COLLEGER. 





FARRER ON RUSKIN AND GENTIA\s 
To THE Eprror. 


Sir,—Your reviewer of “The English ‘Rock 
Garden ”’ in your number of March 27th qu tes 
some views of Mr. Farrer, on which allow m 
say a few words : “‘ Yet more superb is Gentiang 
Frareri, which sends out many flopping sler.der 
shoots from the stock, clad in very narrow foli ge, 
and ending each in a single huge upturned 
trumpet, wide-mouthed and of an indescrib. bly 
fierce luminous Cambridge blue within (with a 
clear white throat), while, without, long vandy kes 
of periwinkle purple alternate with swelling 
panels of nankeen, outlined in violet and with 
a violet median line. As you see G. Farreri 
coming into bloom in mid-September in all 
the -high-alpine sward of the Da-Tung chain 
(Northern Kansu-Tibet), it is by far the most 
astoundingly beautiful of its race, reducing 
G. verna and G. gentianella to the dimmest 
acolytes.” This is not true. I have the three 
gentians here, and there is no reason to state 
that a little-tried gentian of the Chinese 
mountains far surpasses in beauty old European 
kinds that have adorned for centuries the gardens 
of our isles, like the gentianella, so fine in 
Scotch, Irish and Northern English gardens, 
Mr. Farrer has an inveterate hatred of English 
names, though they are essential to the many 
to whom Latin names are as a closed book, 
Mr. Ruskin, the greatest writer of English of 
our day, wrote the wittiest and best thing ever 
printed on the vagaries of botanical names in 

Proserpina, and gave us the good name 
“rockfoil”’ for the modest plant. known in 
Latin as “ saxifrage.”” This-Mr. Farrer calls 
a Brummagem.”’ If he insults our great 
writer in this way, what would he say to me, 
who have ventured to make many more 
(shamrock pea), and revived some in use in 
old books like Gerard’s stubwort. Good 
English names were more in use in old days— 
it was the Linnzan system that brought Latin 
names more into use. Now that system is given 
up by the learned, while the names remain. 
The use of an English name does not prevent 
the use of a Latin word where needed. But 
many English names were in use ages before 
Latin, as oak, beech, yew, may, and to attempt 
to force any other words on children and many 
simple people is needless and impossible. Latin 
words will come in due time with the books 
for all seriously inclined to  plant-iore— 
W. RoBINson. 


A TUSSLE WITH A HALIBUT. 
To THE Epiror. 


S1rR,—Some of your readers may like to hear the 
story of a tussle with a big fish. Having havled 
the lobster creels off the Island of Hoy with \ ery 
little success, it was decided to stand off the ]and 
and “run bottom” with a “ sprawl ” to try for 
a cod. This proved successful in a very short 
time, but, while hauling in a second cod so: e- 
thing was felt to grip the fish, and “ running 
bottom ” a third time it was quite evident ‘at 
something enormous had taken the cod. At 
first it was almost impossible to move him, so 
hard did he resist, but after a time he begai to 
come in slowly, but not for long, for sudde: ly, 
without any warning, away went the line wi’ : a 
whirr, it being quite impossible to check it, 
and it almost cut through the thick woo en 
mittens which are worn to protect the har Is. 
When this wild rush was checked, or rather w en 
he stopped of his own accord, for it was ‘ite 
impossible to check such a rush with a hand ine, 
several fathoms of line were drawn in. ‘Then 
away he went again directly he felt the press re, 
with a more terrible rush than before, taking out 
all the slack and a good fathom and a half more 
before he stopped. Giving him a few minutes 
rest, he was again hauled in, only to mak” a 
third rush, this happening a fourth and rt 
time, but it was quite evident now that ce, 
whatever he was, was beginning to tire, as "Is 
last two rushes were much shorter and lac‘ed 
strength. The sixth time he was brought alm st 
to the surface, and then it was seen that he was 
neither a shark nor a porpoise. The seventh he 
was drawn in right up to the side of the boat, and 
a minute or two later, with much puffing and 
blowing, the mouth cleared the surface, and 
throwing all the weight to the starboard side of the 
boat, with a last heave, his enormous body slid 
over the port “ gunnel”’ and landed with a 
slap in the well of the boat. He proved to be a 
very fine Halibut and turned the scales at 84lbs., 
or three-quarters of a hundredweight—H. W.- 
ROBINSON. 
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BRINGING UP A BEAR CUB. 
To THE EDITOR. 


Sir,—The enclosed photographs were taken 
at the Scottish Zoological Park, Edinburgh. 





A BABY BEAR AND ITS BOTTLE. 


They present somewhat amusing phases in the 
life of a bear cub born in the Park during the 
last week of December, 1919. The mother is 
a European bear, and was caught in the act of 
attempting to kill her cub, which was rescued 
in the nick of time. The cub has been weaned 
entirely by means of a feeding bottle. Although 
so young, it already shows signs of possessing 
a violent temper, and knows how to use its 
small, sharp teeth and formidable claws. 
When held by its keeper it utters plaintive 
whimpers and cries somewhat resembling those 
of an infant, and also ferocious growls. It 
consumes a large quantity of milk, but there 
is a great deal of waste, owing to its avidity 
to suck.—OLiver H. WILD. 


ROOKS’ ROOSTING HABITS. 
To THe Epiror. 


Sir,—-With regard to Mr. Pearce’s letter 
referring to rooks and their roosting habits, 
my own conclusions from many years of 
observation of a small rookery hereabouts 
are that as soon as the first egg is laid the pair 
owning it roost at night by their nest, but 
until egg-laying commences all the birds return 
in the evening to their winter roosting quarters. 
Upon looking up my Nature diary I find the 
following notes : ‘‘ March 11th, 1914, 7 p.m.— 
There are five birds roosting by their nests, 
probably two pairs that have just started 
laying but not brooding their egg, the odd 
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bird no doubt the mate ot one that has a clutch 
and is in the nest. There are at present 
I5 nests in various stages.” ‘ March 26th, 
1915.—-There are now twenty-eight nests, 
mostly complete, and I notice the rookery in 
the evening has its full complement of roosting 
birds.”’ I think these notes prove that as soon 
as each pair commence to lay, so they shift their 
roosting quarters for the winter to the spring 
rookery. Captain Knicht’s beautifully illus- 
trated notes on the rook are very interesting, 
particularly the passage relating to the farmer 
whe tried to break up his rookery. One very 
effective method of scarine these birds from a 
small rookery is to lop one or two of the trees, 
thouzh as a lover of Nature who enjovs the 
lazy caw ng of rooks up in the o!ld eims on a 
warm spring morning I would rather endeavour 
to prescribe a method o! attracting them. 
The rookery about which the above notes 
were made had been inhab ted to the writer’s 
knowledge at least twenty vears; but this 
year, late in Febrvary, when the rooks had 
begun to visit their nests, two of the elms at 
the outer edge of the clump were topped and 
the side branches sawn off. The next day 
not a rook came near, and since then the whole 
rookery with its adjacent offshoots has been 
abandoned, and I have been unable to iocate 
their new quarters. The trees were topped, 
not with a view, I think, to scaring the birds. 
but in order to safeguard the house close by 
from falling timber during rough weather.— 
H. KENTISH SPRINGETT. 


LAMBING TIME. 
To THE EDITOR. 
Sir,—I have been working on a farm near 
Folkestone, and having always noticed that 
your paper published artistic photographs, I 
venture to send this picturesque view of 
Lambing Time.—KATHLEEN POWELL. 
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A SCENE FROM OCEAN ISLAND. 


To THE EDITOR. 
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““VERBOTEN ”? IN FOUR LANGUAGES. 


Sir,—Here is a picture of one of the many 
notice-boards to be seen on Ocean Island, 
reminding the natives that they must not throw 
refuse about. The board shows’ English, 





A KENTISH SHEPHERDESS WITH HER LAMBS. 





ON A PINEAPPLE PLANTATION IN: HONOLULU. 


Ocean Island, Gilbert and Ellice and Japanese 
languages.—T’. G. McMauon. 
PINEAPPLES IN THE SOUTH SEAS. 
To THe Epiror. 
S1r,—The last number of your paper (January 
17th) that reached me here in Honolulu had 
a snapshot of the golf links at the Country 
Club. You may, perhaps, care to print also 
this photograph taken of a pineapple plantation, 
7,000 acres in extent, owned by one company. 
There are this year 20,000 acres of pineapples 
on these Islands growing on lands for which 
no irrigating water is available, or which other- 
wise would be planted with sugar cane. 
KtNcswoop. 





WAGTAILS FLOCKING, 
To THE Epiror. 

Sir,—If Mr. W. J. Garnett means by “ pied 
wagtail ’”? any race of wagtail which has black 
and white as its main colours, he is probably 
correct in saying that he has seen a flock of 
some thousands in Egypt. But as our British 
pied wagtail (Motacilla a. lugubris) has never 
yet been obtained in Egypt, and only on one 
occasion has a single bird been reported as seen, 
the note as it stands is rather misleading. Egypt 
is about 2,000 miles east of the normal range 
of the pied wagtail, though the white wagtail 
s common enough there.—F. C. R. JOURDAIN . 
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HOW TETRATEMA FELL FROM GRACE 


THE DERBY SITUATION OPENED OUT. 


SUPPOSE it was at the precise moment that the British 

and French Governments were exchanging notes over the 

latter’s break-away and isolated action in occupying Ruhr 

territory that the famous grey Tetrarch colt, Tetratema, 

unbeaten as a two year old and a pronounced winter 
favourite for the Derby, ‘‘ staggered humanity ” by failing to 
win his first race as a three year old. The event was the Green- 
ham Stakes at Newbury a week ago. The threatened rupture 
in the Entente was a minor affair, if we may judge by the relative 
sizes of newspaper headlines on the evening of that eventful day. 
Tetratema had been beaten. The awful discovery had been 
made that the idol had feet of clay. At one swoop the grey 
colt’s value had dropped by a trifle of twenty thousand. Pounds, 
not pence! At present values of the highest class of blood- 
stock I would not have hesitated to value Tetratema before the 
Greenham Stakes at £50,000. It would have been a conservative 
estimate. After the race——! 

After the race that value had been divided by two. Such 
was the vast difference made by that half length by which he failed 
to beat Sir Edward Hulton’s Silvern. Surely it is unnecessary 
to say that those most intimately concerned with the grey— 
owner and trainer—had no thought of defeat, which was why 
they allowed him to appear in public thus early in the season 
and to run on ground thoroughly soaked by heavy rain. They 
thought no doubt that it might be open to question whether 





W. A. Rouch. 


he would prove capable of staying the mile and a half of the 
Derby course, but they never doubted his capacity to get the mile 
at Newbury. Then what is the rather bitter truth as disclosed 
by the sequel? It is that Silvern had got his measure a quarter 
ofa mile from home. Even then we did not realise that the grey 
was going to be beaten. We thought he would surely be able to 
pull out that briliant speed, which had marked all his previous 
victories, and so leave his challenger in the lurch. 

The call was made on him by Carslake, anxiously and 
seriously. His jockey would not hit him; he just plied hand 
and heel with the maximum of vigour and earnestness and 
the horse seemed to get unbalanced and swerve under the pressure. 
rhe sign was ominous, for it usually means distress from being 
asked to race beyond capacity. He made up some of the 
leeway in the last fifty yards, when, too, he appeared to be 
travelling more smoothly, but let us be quite frank and admit 
that whatever the cause the horse was undoubtedly beaten on his 
merits. He was rather distressed after the finish, pointing to the 
fact that he had been given a hard race. Either, then, he was 
not fit enough for the ordeal or he does not stay. I dismiss the 
first alternative because he looked straight enough in condition 
before the race, and, moreover, | am sure Mr. Persse would 
never have dreamed of running him when half fit. There was 
such a tremendous lot to lose from what would have been in- 
excusable policy. One, therefore, is forced to the conclusion 
that he may not stay the Derby course, but he remains a very 


TETRATEMA AS A TWO YEAR OLD. 


live proposition indeed for the Two Thousand Guineas. Silvern 
may not beat him again at a mile. 

Some details of the appearances of these two horses as 
three year olds will no doubt be welcomed by readers. Take 
first Tetratema. His extraordinary length detracts from his 
height, and some people gained the idea that he has not grown. 
The fact remains that he has grown taller during the winter, 
so that he now stands 16h. He is certainly not as spare and lean 
as he used to be, for about the loins and quarters in particular 
he has thickened and gained in power to quite a remarkable 
extent. Silvern made a most favourable impression. He made 
a great appeal to me when nearly a year ago I first set eyes on 
him in the paddock at Newmarket. He was backward and did 
not win then; but he did win more than once before the season 
was out, and, having splendid size and scope, there were big 
possibilities in him. He has undoubtedly fulfilled them as 
regards looks, for he is a far more impressive individual than 
Tetratema. He is of quite another type, and I do not hesitate 
to say that there is more room for him to improve between 
now and the Derby than there is in the grey. I well recall his 
full sister Fifinella, by Polymelus from Silver Fowl, the dam 
also of the Cambridgeshire winner, Silver Tag. Fifinella was a 
lengthy chestnut full of quality and of exquisite racing lines. 
She won the New Derby and the New Oaks at Newmarket in 
1916. Silvern is a big horse, more commanding, full of quality, 
too, and_ essentially masculine in 
character, as, of course, he should be. 
Donoghue, who won on him at New- 
bury last week, is understood to be of 
opinion that he will always beat 
Tetratema again over a mile or more. 
At any rate the horse has at once 
become a very live proposition for the 
classic races, while the temporary 
eclipse of the grey horse has naturally 
opened out the situation in a way 
which could not possibly have been 
brought about except by his most 
unexpected and thoroughly sensational 
defeat at Newbury. 

Sir Edward Hulton also owns a 
smart three year old in Wimasu, by 
Stornoway from Waiontha, who was a 
beautitul mare when in training. This 
colt: has also started his three year old 
career with a win, for at Kempton 
Park on Easter Monday he gave away 
a lot of weight and won the Easter 
Plate of a mile. He is not in the same 
stable as Silvern, and therefore the 
owner may not know which actually 
is the better. Personally, however, ! 
would not hesitate about taking the 
Newbury winner for my money. 
Wimasu, it may be added, is a lengthy, 
thick-set brown horse, and many an 
owner who has been trying for years 
to get a good Derby horse would much 
like to have the luck of owning one 
like Wimasu. Prince Galahad is due, 
as I write, to run for the Craven 
Stakes at Newmarket. That race, 
therefore, should reveal something well 
worth knowing. Another to be seen 
out is Orpheus, who is understood to have done well from 
two to three years of age. The race for the Two Thousand 
Guineas is drawing very near, and a week hence I hope to be 
in a better informed position as to how the race will result. 
The only prophesy I will venture at the moment is that 
Tetratema is likely to start favourite for it. 

We probably saw an exceptionally good two year old at 
Newbury in Leighton, who at 5 to 4 against won the Beckhampton 
Two Year Old Stakes, winning in a canter from twenty-six 
others. He is a very fine individual, by Roi Herode from 
Queen of the Earth, a beautifully bred mare by Flying Fox 
from Lonely, and he was sold privately in Grand National week 
by his breeder, Mr. E. Kennedy, for £6,000 to Mr. Whinneray, 
who is a Liverpool man well known on the Cotton Exchange. 
The colt now appears very cheap at the price. 

Another smart two year old winner at the same meeting 
was the unnamed colt by Cicero from Accurate, owned by his 
breeder, Mr. F. Willey, and trained by Mr. H. S. Persse. This 
one won the Manton Stakes in great style, too. He has fine size 
and had obviously been tried a good thing for this, his first race 
in public. I have never before seen so many really good-looking 
two year olds out so early in the season. I suppose the 
explanation is the open winter and the uninterrupted progress 
in their training. 

The favourite, Monteith—third for the Lincolnshire Handica 
—failed again for the Newbury Cup, finding, howevcr (1 
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too good for him in Mrs. Algernon Cox's four year old Grandcourt. 
Behind him were Tom Powrie, third, and Rizzio, beaten some 
lengths from the first three. Rizzio had previously been 
regarded with much favour for the City and Suburban, but 
his Newbury show must undoubtedly discount his chances at 
Epsom next Wednesday. Had he not appeared I should have 
selected him to win the “‘ City’; as it is we must accept from 
Monteith’s running the good word it says for the Lincolnshire 
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Handicap winner Furious. Mr. Hatry’s horse has to put up 
a 1olb. penalty, but he won very easily at Lincoln, and his 
trainer fancies him immensely to complete the double event 
just as Royal Bucks did a year ago. The favouritism of the 
King’s horse Viceroy may signify much, and a victory for him 
would be a great event for racing. Taking him on his merits, 
however, I must own to a preference for both Furious and 


Scatwell, and I leave the issue to them. PHILIPPOS 





ON THE 


HOYLAKE AND MR. JOHN BALL AGAIN. 

N the day these lines appear the Oxford and Cam- 
bridge Golfing Society will be making yet another 
attempt to do what nobody has done yet, beat the 
Royal Liverpool Golf Club on its own course of 
Hoylake. We have come so near before, been so 

hopeful at lunch and been so thoroughly sold before the day 
was out, that I shall not venture to prophesy. Whoever wins, it 
should be a delightful renewal of old friendships and it will be 
ter. times better if only Mr. Ball and Mr. Hilton can both play. 
Mr. Ball has had a preliminary canter at Harlech and run through 
a match play tournament in great style. I hope that at Hoylake 
he may meet Mr. Wethered or Mr. Tolley, for a game with one 
of ‘hese young champions is just one to interest and amuse and 
so ‘raw him out. Mr. Ball thoroughly roused is always a more 
fo. tidable business than Mr. Ball taking life easily, though 
th has always been far too much for most people. His win at 
Hi lech looks as if he would be very. dangerous at Muirfield, 
wh. ther he is fifty-six or whether he is not. To be sure it has 
ne\cr, judging by results, been one of his favourite courses, but 
for that very reason the novelty of winning there might appeal 
to him. 

A MINIATURE COURSE AT NORTH FORELAND. 

When I was at North Foreland last week watching the trium- 
virite and Herd, I saw an extremely interesting putting and 
approaching course, designed by Mr. Herbert Fowler and Mr. 
Simpson, which is being made next door to the big course. 
Thre are eighteen holes in thirteen acres, and though this 
sounds rather a tight fit and some of the players will not be models 
of accuracy, yet I do not think there will be any murder done. 
The fairways and greens dovetail so ingeniously into the general 
pattern, that there seems to be no undue crowding or crossing. 
Roughly speaking, the holes vary in length from 60yds. to 130yds. 
Most of them call for only short mashie shots, so that the modest 
degree of straightness wanted in order not to kill other people 
snould be easily attainable. On the other hand, the straightness 
wanted in order not to get into the bunkers is a very different 
motter. The man who can get round without having to play 
out of sand should do his average of threes, but then, as far as 
1 could count, each green appeared to be guarded on an average 
by about six bunkers. And yet—here is the cleverness of the 
business—the greens are not of the ‘‘ pocket-handkerchief ’ 
type. All are of decent size and some really big. At mashie 
short range we ought to get on to them every time, no matter 
how many bunkers are prowling greedily round the outskirts. 

THE SON OF A CHAMPION. 

There are, I believe, to be two very interesting as well as 
very formidable competitors in the Amateur Championship 
who are relations of distinguished professionals. One is Mr, 
Harry Braid, the son of the great James, who, though not yet 
quite nineteen, is a very fine golfer indeed and can, so his father 
most solemnly declares, hit the ball distinctly further than he can 
himself and that when the ex-champion hits his best. He has 
the lowest handicap—plus three—in the local club at Walton 
Heath, and among his rivals there are some very good artisan 
players, for Walton is like Ashdown in breeding a fine race of 
golfers. Exactly how good he is no one can say, but his father’s 
answer to the question: ‘‘ What could you give him ?”’ is 
ominous for the other poor amateurs. ‘‘ I don’t play with him 
very often, if youask me.’’ And, talking of omens, the champion- 
ship is to be played at Muirfield and young Mr. Braid’s second 
Christian name is Muirfield, because he was born in the lucky 
hour that his father won the first of his five championships 
there in 1901. This surely must foretell something exciting. 
There could be few more interesting figures at Muirfield than this 
champion in embryo who, if he comes, will be sure of a sym- 
pathetic welcome for his father’s sake as well as his own. 

ANOTHER OF THE CLAN OF MITCHELL. 

The other of these two dark horses is young Mr. Seymour, 
a half-brother of Abe Mitchell. He is one or two and twenty, 
stands over 6ft. high, and can hit the ball a very long way 
indeed. Like Mitchell, he learnt his golf at Ashdown, and save 


possibly for another Mitchell—Tom of that great clan and a very 
fine golfer—is the best player in the Cantelupe Club to-day. 
He has never played on seaside courses and may be a little 
puzzled over the sand as Abe Mitchell was when he first came to 
Hoylake in 1910, though it did not prevent him from getting into 
Muirfield is among seaside courses rather of a 
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soft and inland type and should suit an inland golfer. Mr 
Seymour is a good pitcher; he has been used to pitching at 
Ashdown, where no one can play well unless he can pitch, and 
Abe Mitchell thinks that if there has been some damp and 
the ground is not too hard to suit the pitching shot, he 
should do very well. He certainly sounds a distinctly alarming 
person, BERNARD DARWIN. 


FLORIDA AND ITS GOLF COURSES. 


LL America goes to Florida to-day for its winter golf and 
Aesstine This winter in Florida has been unusually cold, 

but despite frosts, the orange trees have not been hurt, and 
the clear, dry air and brilliant sunshine have been an unending 
delight. Besides the big and gorgeous hotels, the different 
holiday places have many cottages and houses, very comfortable 
and often picturesque, built by those who come regularly south 
for the winter. They are surrounded by citrons and palms. 
Bourgainvilleas clamber over the trellises and poinsettias are 
brilliant in the gardens. 

Belleair, which is on the Gulf of Mexico, is built on a very 
beautiful spot. The extended views over the Gulf and, on the 
other side, over groves of oranges, are very fine. The two links 
are laid out in the grounds of the Hotel Belleview, and the starting 
point is at the door. Men are kept up all night to water the 
greens. I think this place should win the title of ‘* golf de luxe ”’ 
for everything the heart could desire in the way of creature 
comforts and pleasures can be had here. When the round is 
finished the golfer, if he is so inclined, can have a swim in the 
large open air pool, where the water is warmed. A band 
plays there in the upper gallery during certain hours, while 
onlookers may applaud the feats of the swimmers. Dances 
are held three evenings in the week, and ‘‘ movies”’ on two. 
A large casino has also been built in the grounds. Here I heard 
there was food suitable for a golfer and gourmand, but for those 
only with a well filled purse. A luncheon for four of four courses 
had cost one man 78dols., and that with no wine. 

St. Petersburgh, further down the coast, is known as 
the Sunshine City, and, I am told, if a letter is addressed in this 
way it will reach its destination. The town is well laid out with 
fifty miles of bricked roads and planted with palms and other 
tropical trees. It has a golf course at the entrance to the town, 
and by the number of motors standing there it must be well 
I had not time to see it properly as I preferred 
seeing the annual tournament of what is called ‘‘ barnyard golf.” 
This is held in the open space or park in the middle of the town 
under palm trees draped with Spanish moss. When the ground is 
frozen in the north the farmers, having little to do, decide to come 
to the south for their holiday. It is these stalwart, clean, self- 
respecting men who play great matches at quoits. The ground 
is silver sand and a man is seated near the stake with a rake to 
keep the sand smooth. There were also games of roquet taking 
place. These are played on a hard court with a kerb, and the best 
way to describe it is that it is a cross between billiards and 
croquet. The mallet has a handle only about 1ft. long, which 
requires one to stoop the whole time one is playing. 

From St. Petersburg to Ormond there is a beautiful motor 
road, paved in red brick and black tile. Arrived at Ormond, 
we found a course laid out among sand hills and close to the sea. 
Heavy rain has fallen this winter and between the greens the 
water lies in large pools. There must be twenty or thirty of 
these casual pools, some of them 30yds. or yoyds. wide, which 
have necessitated building temporary wooden bridges over them. 
A few are very deep and have boats on them, as the water would 
be over the caddies’ heads. These ponds of fresh water have had a 
great attraction for birds. The scaup ducks quickly found 
that these were safe places, and when one passes one sees 
them fishing for the long white grubs which have come to the 
surface. There are also to be seen scrub jays, cardinals, meadow 
larks, gulls, the Carolina wren and rail, sparrow hawk, flicker, 
pipit, shrike, mocking birds, raccoons and grebe. The logger- 
head and sparrow hawk frequently rest on the pins of the holes. 

The view from the sixteenth starting point is indescribably 
beautiful. On one side the breakers curl in on the sandy beach, 
and on the other is the wide view over the links and beyond to the 
slightly rolling land which is covered with impenetrable palmettos, 
scrub oaks and other semi-tropical vegetation. Mr. Rockefeller 
lives in a house near the course and usually plays seven or eight 
holes every day. M: FE..D. 
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1.—KING’S COLLEGE CHAPEL, 
HOUSE 

F anyone—as many foreigners do—asks to be shown the 

University at Cambridge, we are rather in a dilemma. 

We can, of course, show them the Senate House, the Library, 

the University Church, the Museum, the Laboratories ; 

but these buildings are not wholly controlled by the Univer- 
sity and form but a very small part of it. We cannot now, as you 
can abroad, point out a collection of buildings dotted over a 
campus, as they are, for instance, in the United States, and say : 
“ Behold, there is the University!” But at the end of the 
fifteenth century we could have done this. Then the first 
court, that is the east court, of the present Library contained 
all the University buildings then in existence. This court 
comprised all the rooms which were required for the public life 
of the scholastic community. 

The north side was the first to be completed, and it is said 
that the foundation stone was laid by Sir Robert Thorpe, 
Master of Pembroke College, 1347-64, afterwards Lord 
Chancellor of England. On the ground floor it at first 
sheltered the School of Theology. Above this is the present 
Catalogue Room, which was then partly used as the Senate 
House and partly as the Regeat House or “‘ New Chapel,” 
and this lasted until the year 173 

The western building, which soon followed, had on its 
ground floor the school which was in use for Canon Law, and 
until within recent times had a “ sedilia,” such as you still 
see used in Italian Universities’ lecture-rooms. Above it was 
the Terence School. 

The south side was completed about 1470. It was the 
home of civil law, and above it was the Library of the University. 

The year in which the south side was completed the eastern 
portion was taken in hand. This was a comparatively shallow 
apartment and was used as the “ Place of Judgment ”’ by the 
Vice-Chancellor and as a vestry for the doctors. The first floor 
room above the Judgment Chamber—little more than a passage— 
housed the smaller or Rotheram Library. 

The facade of the eastern portion, which lasted rather less 
than 275 years, was, as Loggan’s print records, of singular beauty. 
It had a somewhat Italianate appearance in no way over-decorated, 
and in a way resembled one of the facades of the Speaker’s 
Court in the Palace at Westminster. The gate of entrance was 
rather north of the centre of the east wall. When a new 
facade was added to the Library in 1754 this gateway was 
removed to Madingley Hall, and through it you now pass into 
the stables of that mansion. 

When Canon Law was prohibited by Royal injunction 
in 1535, dialectics took possession of the western room, to be 
followed in the time of Edward VI by rhetoric, and here in 
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THE EAST FRONT OF THE LIBRARY, AND THE SENATE 


SOUTH. 

Parker’s time civil law and Greek were also taught. Later 
these gave way to physics and law, while in Loggan’s time 
philosophy was being taught on the ground floor. 

A room in the eastern building was handed over to the 
Regius Professor of Divinity in 1794, and here divinity remained 
until the Literary and Divinity Schools, opposite St. John’s 
College, were built (1879). Gradually the Library was pushing 
out the University teaching, the University administrative staffs 
and those responsible for University ceremonials and records 

The deplorable condition of the books in “an old 
mean building” is depicted by Conrad von Uffenbach 
in 1710. ‘The books, he says, were ill arranged in utter 
confusion. One of the rooms is pronounced as being half 
empty, and there seems to have been no need for incre:sed 
accommodation until 1715, when King George I presented 
to the University the library of John Moore, D.D., 1 ord 
Bishop of Ely, which he purchased after the Bish»p’s 
death for six thousand guineas—a gift recorded in two well 
known epigrams which, with great self-restraint, I refrain fom 
quoting. The Bishop’s library, consisting of printed b oks 
and manuscripts, exceeded thirty thousand volumes, and acc »m- 
modation had to be found for them. At first provision was 1 ade 
for the new accession in the old school in the first floor oi the 
western range, and as this proved wholly insufficient, it vas 
decided to add to the Library the Regent House or “-.ew 
Chapel,” that is to say, the present Catalogue Room.  3ut 
still more space was wanted, and the Senate had no acc m- 
modation to offer. 

It should here be mentioned that at this date the w ole 
of the Senate House Yard was covered with buildings and ¢ all 
gardens, which were then gradually being bought up by the 
University. 

In 1719 the eminent architect James Gibbs was invit« to 
prepare plans for a House for the Senate, based on rough ge: °ral 
sketches prepared by James Burroughs of Caius College. ‘I. ese 
plans are indicated in Fig. 2. It will be seen that Gibbs prop: sed 
a central library with two lateral buildings joining the lib: iry. 
The northern wing is the present Senate House, but fortun ‘ely 
it was never joined with the old Library, thus leaving a «ear 
air space between it and the present Library. 

There was a time, however, when a colonnaded corr:dor 
connected the two buildings. The “ Attaching Scheme, as 
the plan for uniting the new building with the Library was 
called, was bitterly opposed by the Master of Caius, among 
others, who wrote to the Vice-Chancellor a letter in which he 
spoke of this plan as ‘‘ a Scheme for which I do in my Conscience 
believe the whole World will condemn us ; a Scheme that will 
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2.—THE SENATE HOUSE COURT AS PROPOSED IN 17109. 
From an old print by H. Hulsbergh, now in the University Registry. 


so effectually shut out of View all that noble fabric Kings- 
Chapell, that I wonder how the University or the College can 
bear it; and a Scheme so injurious to Caius College that I 
am fully resolv’d not to bear it.” 

The Master of Caius won his point, though he lost his 
action when he tried to get an injunction from Chancery to 
stop the building, and, as is mentioned above, the building is 
‘* detached.” 

The Senate House was opened in the summer of 1750, 
having cost £13,000, exclusive of the site. A quarter of a 
century later the new front of the Library was at length begun, 
this front is shown in Fig. 3. The architect was Stephen Wright, 
and he also gave a plan for erecting a building on the other side 
of Senate House Yard similar in size and appearance, but some 
twenty feet further south than the original design by the great 
architect Gibbs. The new facade of the Library was finished 
in 1758 and cost £10,500, the greater part of which was met by 
subscriptions. As Cole remarks: ‘“‘ Probably most of the 
clerical subscribers, and possibly many of the laity, put in here 
as into a lottery of the Duke of Newcastle’s Formation— 
Translations Places and Preferment were what was fished for 
and many succeeded to their Heart’s Desire.” 

The new facade added to the internal accommodation of 
the Library a space equal to the depth of the existing colonnaded 
passage. ‘This gave a noble room on the first floor, handsomely 
fitted and decorated within. 

The Library was gradually squeezing all other University 
activities out of the building. Literature and divinity were 
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3.—_EAST FACADE OF THE LIBRARY: AS IT IS TO-DAY, 
Designed by Mr. Stephen Wright, completed in 1758. 
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evicted in the year 1879, when the building of the Selwyn 
Divinity and Litetary Lecture Rooms was completed. The 
Square Law Library and Lecture Rooms were erected early in 
this century. Perhaps the last relic of University rule was the 
Council Room where the Council of the Senate were wont to 
sit. ‘This room is now also absorbed by the Library. 

In spite of these additions to the working rooms the contents 
of the Library continue to exceed all available space and it is 
not possible to keep pace with the overcrowding, and it looks 
as if the books will soon be pushing out into Senate House Yard. 
As no scheme has been accepted for the future, everything is a 
makeshift and a hand-to-mouth arrangement. Certainly some- 
thing must be done, and certainly it must be done soon. 

At present there is a design before the Senate which is 
arousing the keenest interest and criticism in the University. 
Gibbs’ court has never been completed, although attempts 
were made to do this in 1791, and again a century later, when it 
was proposed to use the building for accommodating the Law 
School and the Library. 

The proposal now before the Senate is to erect the building, 
practically a facsimile of the Senate House, on the south side of 
Senate House Square, and to use it for enlarging the L ibrary. It 
is thought, if this were done, that relief could be obtained for sixty 
to a hundred years. But the proposal is being bitterly opposed 
by some members of the Senate on aesthetic grounds. It would 
undoubtedly impair the view of King’s College Chapel seen 
from the corner of Trinity Street, but, as a matter of fact, that view 
is almost only seen by the comparatively few passers by faring 
south from St. John’s 
or Trinity Street 
But going in this 
direction, when you 
arrive at Bowes’ corner 
your attention is 
entirely occupied in 
getting safely across 
St. Mary’s Street, and 
it is only when you 
arrive at the north- 
west corner of St. 
Mary’s Church that 
you feel justified in 
looking at views. 
Compared with the 
centre of the town, 
Trinity Street is 
deserted, except at the 
hours between lectures, 
and then most of the 
passers-by, being on 
bicycles or motor 
bicycles, have no time 
to spare for views. 

Advancing south, 
passing the west end 
of the University 
Church, about one 
hundred feet beyond 
would bring us_ past 











the new building (were it there) and we should get the same 
wonderful east-end view of King’s Chapel which we have always 
known. One of the very best views of this noble temple is 
from the south-west of Cambridge, where you see it towering 
above Gibbs’ beautiful building in the first court of King’s 
College—the classical lines of the latter serve as an admirable 
foil to the English Perpendicular architecture of the former. 

Another view which would be missing is that from the 
present entrance to the Library of a picturesque line of houses 
on King’s Parade with a strikingly beautiful sky-line. 

Much, however, would be gained. Quite apart from the 
absolute necessity of providing more accommodation for the 
Library, we should complete the designs of one of the greatest 
architects of the eighteenth century, and we should have one 
of the most beautiful courts in Europe, open, as a court should 
be, on one side. 

Fig. 1 shows how the east end of King’s College Chapel 
towers over the present Library. The new building would 
stand on the site of the two small trees and King’s building 
would tower over it. One disadvantage, however, must be pointed 
out. Owing to the curvature of the railings, the new building, 
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if of the same length as the Senate House, would project some 
feet on to the pavement. The only way to avoid that, short of 
altering the north-east corner of King’s Parade, would be t) 
erect the building some few feet shorter than the Senate House. 
I do not |believe this would matter, nor would it material. 
interfere with the beauty of the whole court. 

The constitution of Cambridge University is so democrati: 
that it is almost impossible to make any progress, and the numbe: 
of schemes that have been before the Senate in the last two cen- 
turies for the enlargement of the Library is difficult to estimate. 
All have been rejected. Many advocate the building of an 
entirely new institution, but the cost of moving the present library, 
quite apart from the cost of the site and of the new building, 
would run into hundreds of thousands of pounds. _ It is appalling 
even to contemplate the work of re-cataloguing and re-arrange- 
ment. Although the proposed new building will be expensive, 
and although, owing to the present scarcity of material, it cannot 
be built at once and will possibly only provide accommodation 
for three or four generations, it seems to many the best scheme 
now before the University. The alternative seems to be to 
divide the Library into two. 





A HIMALAYAN FESTIVAL 


ANDI CITY, capital 
of a small Indian 
state of the same 
name, nestles in a 


basin of the foothills 
of the Himalayas on the North- 
ern Punjab, at the junction 
of the Beas and Suketi rivers. 
Situated 130 miles from the 
nearest railway, it is far from 
the centres of Indian ambitions 
and unrest. Its comparative 
remoteness and inaccessibility 
and the fact that it is not 
directly under the British 
‘ Raj,” have combined to 
preserve unaltered many of 
its ancient customs and its 
medieval charm. The story 
runs that Raja Suraj Sen, 
having lost eighteen sons and 
having no successor to his title, 
caused an image of Vishnu 
to be made in his character 
of Murlidhar or flute player. 
This he named Mahdo Rao 
and made over the state to 
him, thenceforth administering 
the same on the god’s behalf. The silver image, not more than 
a few inches high, bears a Sanscrit inscription of which the follow- 
ing is a translation :—‘ Bhim the goldsmith made this irre- 
proachable image of the blessed discus bearer, the master of all 
the gods, Sri Mahdo Rao (i.e. Krishna) in the reign of Surgya 
Sena the King, destroyer of his 
rivals, the moon being in the 
lunar mansion Jivhya in the 
year Arron.”’ This gives as the 
date A.D. 1648. 
The theory that the reign- 
ing Raja is but Mahdo 
Rao's viceregent and the many 
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hill gods of the state his 
vassals still persists, and is 
the occasion of the eight 


days’ annual mela in early 
March. The day previous to 
the commencement of the 
mela the hill gods to the num- 
ber of nearly 100 are brought 
in with much noisy ceremony 
from their respective villages. 
The Raja, by the way, has the 
power to command the attend- 
ance of the gods and should 
his behest not be observed, 
then the villagers, the par- 
ticular worshippers of the dis- 
obedient god, are fined. The 
images consist of eight to 
twelve small gold or silver masks 
mounted around a central pyra- 
mid covered by a canopy of 
cloth or of silver or gold plate. 
Upon arrival each godling is 





THE HILLS AND THEIR ATTENDANTS. 


carried to Mahdo Rao’s temple within the Raja’s palace to pay 
his respects to his chief. The following day all the lesser deities 
are assembled upon an open green outside the city, there to make 
formal obeisance to their chief. When, as is the case at present, 
the Raja is a minor Mahdo Rao is himself brought te receive 
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HILL GODDESSES “‘ WATCHING” THE FAIR. 

this homage. Usually, however, he is represented by the Raja. 
As the cavalcade, consisting of the state army, the god and his 
attendants, and state Officials, approaches from a temporary 
bridge across the Suketi river, hundreds of drums,’ scores of 
six-foot trumpets and many lesser instruments sound a deafening 
welcome. The deities, hoisted shoulder high by their attendants, 
display by vigorous dancing the awe and trepidation which they 
feel at the near approach of their suzerain. As Mahdo Rao passes 
slowly by his assembled vassals, each of them is tipped sideways 
by his bearers and thus he sal/éms his chief. The homage finished, 
Mahdo RAo returns to his temple and is not again seen until the 
last day of the fair. Among the dieties are a number of goddesses, 
whose images are of the same general type as those of their male 
companions, except that they are covered with chddars after the 
manner of Indian women. Apparently there are degrees of 
dignity among the goddesses, for several are billeted for the week 
near the Rani’s apartments, and on account of the fact that they, 


TYPICAL HILL GODS, CHILDREN IN THE FOREGROUND WITH 
THEIR SPECIAL GOD. 
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in strict purdah, are not allowed to be seen by the populace or 
to participate in the fair. Noticeable amid the crowd of images 
was one dedicated to the god of the stable, and another of diminu- 
tive size, the children’s god. Whether this latter is a play- 
thing or an object of veneration, was not very clear. ; 

On the second and succeeding days of the fair all the lesser 
gods are lined up alongside the tank in front of the palace (built 
by Raja Sudh Sen, (A.D. 1736-1758). Each afternoon the 
Officials of the state assemble upon a raised platform and at a 
sign from the Superintendent of the State, selected village groups 
come forward and perform their slow rhythmic dances. The 
men of a village ranged in order of seniority, and led, as a rule, 
by several venerable grey beards, with their local ‘‘ deota”’ 
and his temple band in the centre, link arms and dance a slow but 
graceful step. The semi-circle slowly revolves and from time to 
time the step changes. After a while, when the performers warm 
to their work, things move much quicker, and it is not difficult 
to imagine that on occasion in their own villages, away from the 
restraint of the onlooking crowd of strangers, the fun is fast and 
furious. At times three or four village groups dance simul- 
taneously, one group with its drummers excitedly throwing their 
heavy instruments into the air and catching them again, another 
led by a group of men executing a vigorous sword dance, and a 
third led by singing women. All the time the attendants of 
nearly a hundred onlooking gods are splitting the air with hill 
music, drums of several different shapes and sizes and long 
trumpets being the chief noise producing mediums. The bank 
between the palace and the tank is crowded with thousands of 
hill people ; women clad in excellent blankets and laden with 
silver ornaments and chains, the men in homespun puttoo coats ; 
while across the tank the women of Mandi City wearing every 
colour of the rainbow make the hill side look a veritable flower 
garden. At the close of the afternoon’s games and dancing a 
procession, which for sheer incongruity in make up would be hard 
to beat, is formed and marches twice around the tank and the 
days proceedings come to an end. First of all marches the state 
army and its band, in all about a hundred strong. Next comes 
Mahdo Rao’s temple band, two drums and a trumpet; next 
the Superintendent of the State (a member of the Indian Civil 
Service), and the Wazir of the State in a large up-to-date motor 
car, followed by all the various officials of the state on a motley 
lot of hill ponies. 

On the final day the venue is changed to the square in the 
centre of the city. Here the Raja’s deputy formally presents a 
new pagvi (turban) to each purchaser of a liquor license for the 
year, winding it around the latter’s head in the presence of the 
admiring crowd. This year one fortunate individual had obtained 
four licenses within the state. Then Mahdo Rao is again brought 
in procession from his temple and makes a tour of the city. 
He receives the farewell salams of his subject deities, and next 
morning the 7,000 or 8,000 inhabitants awake to find the hill 
men and their gods already started on their way to their villages ; 
and life then goes its usual round for another year with but little 
thought of the theocratic government under which the state 
nominally exists. Davip M. Rose. 





Zanzibar, by Major F. B. Pearce, C.M.G. (Fisher Unwin, 30s.) 
THE history of the small island of Zanzibar, fifty-four miles by twenty- 
four miles, fills a bulky volume of which every page is of interest. From 
earliest times it had close political association with Arabia and to this 
day the island still survives under its own Arab sultan and its own flag, 
even though a struggle of giants has lately surged at its very doors. 
In 1890 Zanzibar was declared under British protection and from 
being one of the foulest it has become one of the cleanest cities in the 
world. The book, besides being historical, is topographical and descrip- 
tive and covers every feature of the island ; the people, the flora, the 
fauna, the trade and the ancient Persian and Arab ruins which lie hidden 
in its forests. A point Major Pearce makes clear, to many people perhaps 
for the first time, is that the prevalent idea that Zanzibar was exchanged 
with the Germans for Heligoland is not quite correct, for Zanzibar 
never belonged to Germany nor was under its protection. 
After the Day, by Hayden Talbot. (Herbert Jenkins, 12s. 6d.) 
WITH great difficulty Mr. Hayden Talbot contrived to enter Germany 
in August, 1919. He set out with the object of obtaining a statement 
from the ex-Kaiser expressing his present attitude towards his own 
country and the world at large. Mr. Talbot failed in his self-imposed 
task, but his failure, instead of detracting from the interest of the book, 
has immeasurably increased its value, for as his crusade was prolonged 
he came into contact with eighteen of the most important men in 
Germany to-day. He gained an intimate knowledge of their mental 
attitude, and, as he writes, “‘ of vastly greater importance, I know now 
what they are planning to do.”’ It may be guessed that the book is 
of thrilling interest, and the author’s account of his interviews with 
Bernstorff, Rathenau, Ludendorff and Hindenburg, among others, is 
told with that brilliancy of diction that has carried him to the top of 
the journalistic profession in America. 'The portrait illustrations of 
some of the German war criminals constitute a” regular Chamber of 
Horrors. 
The Love Letters of a Chinese Lady, by Elizabeth Stoper. 
(Foules, 6s.) 
VERY fragrant and poetical are these letters of a Chinese wife to her 
absent husband, and the many illustrations and coloured frontispiece 
possess the same charm. It appears from the author’s Note that they 
were actually written some years ago by Kweile, the wife of a Chinese 
high official, but we should imagine that during translation they have 
been amplified a little to make the descriptions fully intelligible to 
English readers. Many passages in them are of exceptional beauty. 





HE curious animal known as the potto (Perodicticus 

potto) was first discovered in the year 1705 by the 

Dutch navigator, Van Bosman, when exploring the 

wild coast of West Africa. That he was not very 

favourably impressed with the appearance of the 

creature may be judged by his describing it as being 
chiefly remarkable for “‘ its odious ugliness.’”” Known by the 
colonists as the bush dog, the potto is a small, furry and somewhat 
heavily built beast about the 
size of a small rabbit. It 
belongs to the group of animals 
known as primates, claiming 
kinship with the lemurs which 
are relatives of the monkeys. 
Its body is clothed in a soft, 
thick and rather woolly fur, the 
majority of the hairs being 
drab or mouse coloured at the 
base, rusty red in the middle, 
and paler at the extremity—the 
combination of colours giving a 
peculiar chestnut tint to the coat. 
The nose and chin of the 
animal are flesh coloured and 
almost entirely devoid of hair 
the former having a slight groove 
or nick in the centre. 

The most remarkable feature 
concerning the creature, how- 
ever, is a row Of small, cone-like 
swellings which protrude from 
the back of the neck. These are formed by the elongation of 
the upper spine-like processes of the vertebrae which project 
beyond the general level of the skin, and are plainly visible 
when the fur is brushed to one side. Whether this curious 
anatomical arrange- 
ment is of any 
benefit to its owner 
is quite unknown. 

That the crea- 
ture is arboreal 
in habits is made 
manifest by a glance 
at its hands and 
feet, the thumbs 
and the great toes 
being opposable to 
the rest of the 
digits, thereby 
forming ex- 
tremely efficient 
grasping organs. 
The almost com- 
plete absence of the 
first finger of the 
hands, which is 
reduced to a mere 
stump and does not 
possess a nail, is 
yet another remark- 
able characteristic 
which adds to the singular structure of this curious beast. 
When clinging to a bough the potto applies its fingers and 
toes to the underside of the branch, the palms and soles facing 
upwards, and the thumbs and great toes being uppermost. 
The animal’s tail is extremely short and very fully furred, while 
the head is rounded and furnished with short and broad ears. 





THE POTTO CLINGING TO A 
BRANCH. 





A WALK AMONG THE TREES. 








THE BACK SHOWING THE PROJECTING VERTEBR2. 
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NATURE NOTES 


THE POTTO 


The eyes are set somewhat obliquely in the head and are rath r 
wide apart, the pupils being slit-like and oblong. 

A prowler of the night, the potto passes the daytime in dec p 
slumber tucked up in the form of a ball with its head buricd 
between its arms. In this manner it is said to look more like an 
excrescence upon its resting-place than a living creature, thereby 
escaping the unwelcome attention of its enemies. Slow an 
extremely deliberate in aj] its movements, the animal coms 
forth at night in search of its food, which consists of frui:, 
beetles, various insects, and smalJl birds. W.S. B. 


THE HIBERNATION OF TROUT. 

For some years I have closely observed the winter habits 
of brook trout in our north country burns. One stretch of 
burn which I had under daily observation during the winter 
of 1913—which was a winter of exceptional violence—flowed 
at an altitude of 1,900ft. No timber clothed its banks, except 
for occasional alder and pine. It was a rapidly flowing burn 
of about 30ft. in width, and up to the beginning of a cold snap 
trout up to r1oins. in length were to be seen in every compara- 
tively still stretch. As soon as the ice began to form, however, 
and the temperature to remain below freezing point during the 
daytime (to the exclusion of insect life), there was not a trout 
to be seen, and so long as the frost held, the fish were conspicuous 
by their absence. 

The usual theory is, I am aware, that in very cold weather 
the trout lie at the bottom of the deep pools and do not venture 
into the shallow water, and this is doubtless'true of most waters : 
but in the case of this particular water I had under observation 
there was but one deep pool within three miles of stream, and 
it is not reasonable to suppose that it afforded harbourage for 
the thousands of trout that normally dwelt above and below. 
To my mind, then, there was no question but that the trout 
hibernated, for so long as the cold snap lasted, under the stones 
of the stream bed more or less adjacent to their usual rests. 

This was proved by subsequent events. One cold snap 
ceased with a dawn of exceptional severity, but about 10 a.m. 
a wind sprang up, at 11 a.m. it rained, and shortly after midday 
it was sunny and mild. At once the trout were back in 
their scores all up and down the’stream, and, of course, it would 
have been utterly impossible for them to have re-distributed 
themselves in so short a space of time had they all been massed 
together in the single patch of deep water. ; 

I have repeatedly noticed that during cold snaps the trout 
utterly vanish. One can see to the bottom of many deep pools, 
but can see no trout. They are under the rocks, and _ there 
they remain till warmer weather calls them forth in pursuit 
of the insect life that accompanies it. 

I am aware that trout tend to migrate from small shallow 
waters during winter into larger, deeper waters, but this is 
merely a guarding instinct against the danger of being frozen 
in. There are many shallow waters which have never been 
known to freeze, and these the trout do not leave. It is ver) 
necessary to add, however, that so far as my observations ¢0, 
only the unspawning fish hibernate—namely, the one, tv 
three, and a large percentage of the four year olds (spawni 
age appears to depend on locality ; in our mountain burns f¢ 
is not plentiful, and trout develop slowly). The old and hea\ 
spawning trout are naturally restless at this season, when the'r 
breeding instincts guide them into the small, high waters, whi 
are the natural habitat of the small fish. There the your 
fish are hatched, and there they remain till strong enough ar 
large enough to hold their own in the heavier waters at low 
level; hence the alleged ‘‘ brook trout.” 

Herein, then, we see another scheme of preservation i 
connection with the young trout. At the time of the year wh 
the larger fish, which would readily prey upon them, are haunti 
the nursery waters, the small trout are torpid and given i 
hiding, so that thereby they evade, or at any rate reduce, t! 
cannibal activities of the older fish. 

At the time of writing I have a small loch under observatic: 
standing at close upon 2,oooft. altitude. It is practically lanc 
locked, very shallow, and contains thousands of young trout—. 
none of them more than 8ins. in length. At the tail end « 
winter no fish are to be seen in it, unless the day be exception- 
ally mild and sunny, when quite a number of “ eight inchers ” 
are to be observed along the margins. 

A close study of the habits of the otter during the winte: 
months bears out my belief that all unspawning trout hibernate. 
During frosty weather otters abandon their nocturnal habit 
and angle only during the warmth of midday, for at that hour 
only are the trout astir. While exceptional cold snaps las‘ 
I have known otters to forsake the river entirely and to be reduced 
to exploring village garbage heaps and hen houses. If troui 
were accessible at all. certainly otters would find them, so this 
would seem to explode the deep pool theory. The foregoing, 
then, may be set forth as going towards proving that trout 
are as much hibernating as are any of the creatures of our woods 
and hedgerows. H. MortTIMER BATTEN. 
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SPEECH IN DOGS 


By Lieut.-CoL. E. H. RicHarpson, LATE COMMANDANT OF THE BRITISH War DoG SCHOOL. 





A STUDY IN 


HE method of communication between animals calls 

for much study, and those who care to follow this inter- 

esting subject will be rewarded by many surprising 

discoveries. That there is a world of mental telegraphy 

going on around us among the animals is easily proved. 
One hears the various calls of the birds in the forests and fields, 
the excited cawing of the rooks as they build their nests or 
summon each other to a conference or to a flight to distant 
fields. The pheasants, among the best watchers in the animal 
kingdom, can be heard in the silent woods warning each other 
of an approaching footstep which a crackling twig has revealed. 
Peacocks and their mates aré also wonderful house guards, 
and when roosting in the branches of the trees surrounding a 
house will frequently make night hideous with their discordant 
cries on hearing some intruder approach. This audible method 
of communication comes within man’s capabilities of under- 
standing. He can, at least, comprehend the idea in the creature’s 
mind, even if he cannot translate the actual words; but there 
is, besides all this audible intercourse, a constant system of 
communication, unheard and unnoticed by man, of which the 
animals possess the secret. My own observations on this subject 
have been, as a whole, carried on among dogs, and the impression 
received is that they are far in advance of man in the knowledge 
of certain metaphysical laws which govern the desire for expres- 
sion. The dog, in its effort to reach out to the invitation given 
to it by man to join in the interests, amusements and work of 
his daily life, has condescended for our sakes to borrow our 
clumsy method of speech, or, at least, to do so as far as it is able, 
and, in any case, to oblige us by understanding what words we 
wish, it to grasp. 

In this endeavour on the dog’s part, therefore, we find that 
the more it associates with the inhabitants of civilised countries 
the more vocal does it become. The bark, for instance, is only 
found in domesticated dogs. The original wild dogs, and even 
those which are to a certain extent domesticated at the present 
day and living with uncivilised or semi-civilised people, only 
howl. The people with which they are surrounded do not have 
the facility of speech possessed by those of civilised countries. 
They are frequently very silent, and are only aroused to a desire 
for speech by some incident of an exciting nature, when they 
emit discordant animal sounds, and much they would com- 
municate is told by gesture and sign. The tribal dog, reflect- 
ing the mind of its master, as does the species in every environ- 
ment, has also the same difficulty in expressing itself audibly 
and intelligibly. How different is the case of the family guardian 
and friend of the civilised races! Here, towards ourselves, 
we find, apparently, the greatest effort to accommodate our 
means of understanding and of the desire on the animal’s part 
to express its thoughts intelligibly for our benefit. Those who 
really seek for the individuality of the animal and expect, and 
therefore receive, the rewards of that expectation, namely, 


EXPRESSIONS. 


in the reception of the outpouring of the wonderful qualities 
of soul which we find in the dogs, know well how extraordinarily 
plainly they express themselves. To mention the bark alone, 
in the first place, how does the dog invest this with every 
form of expression, from the long drawn out warning bark of 
the watch dog when sudden suspicion has been aroused in 
connection with some approaching danger or intrusion, to that 
of joyous greeting or delighted anticipation! Our dogs have, 
besides, many other methods of talking with us, and the little 
growls, whines and whimpers, accompanied with the smiling, 
nay, the grinning visage and the agile gesticulations of paw, 
tail and body are all brought into action to describe the thoughts 
passing through their minds. That they understand our speech 
to a large extent is certain. The poet Hogg, the “ Ettrick 
Shepherd,” in describing the manners and customs of his friends 
and companions, his sheep-dog collies, which he does with such 
charming sympathy, says: ‘If one calls out, for instance, 
that the cows are in the corn, or the hens in the garden, the 
house collie needs no other hint, but runs and turns them out.”’ 
Hector, overhearing his master propose leaving him behind 
on a journey, went off alone and in advance, meeting his master 
at the destination. Sirrah, hearing him lament the loss of 
three flocks of lambs, without order set off in quest of them, 
and in the darkness of night collected the whole 700. Another 
dog on hearing the day of her master’s return spoken of, never 
failed to go and meet him. Hogg also describes in one of his 
tales, ‘‘ A Shepherd’s Wedding,’ how the shepherd was accom- 
panied by two of his dogs in the manse parlour, and kept up 
the conversation with the guests and his collies indiscriminately. 

I have often found, when discussing matters with which 
my dogs were intimately interested, that [ have had to lower 
my voice in order that they should not hear if it was not con- 
venient that they should do so. One of my dogs had a feud 
with one belonging to my neighbour. I used to experiment 
sometimes with my dog by seeing in how low a tone or however 
carelessly I could bring the enemy’s name into the conversation 
without my fine fellow bouncing up and flying to the window 
seat to inspect the garden to see that the ground was clear of 
the intensely disliked intruder. He had to be in a very comatose 
condition indeed not to distinguish my remark in the midst of 
the conversation. I have often explained to a family dog that 
a member of the family was expected home, and it would imme- 
diately jump up with every sign of delighted anticipation and 
make for the door, the idea being to go at once to the station. 
I had only to announce on the day that it was time to go and 
meet the individual in question than the dog would immediately 
step out joyfully towards the station road. The interchange 
of ideas between man and dog is capable of great extension, 
and will certainly lead to many wonderful results, especially if 
man studies the inner causes which effect the ideas themselves. 
For when we come to observe the methods of communication 








with each other in the animal kingdom, and with dogs in par- 
ticular, we find that they are evidently in possession of acute 
faculties, which, while they exist in ourselves, only do so in a 
dormant condition. One fact that is scon noticed is that the 
animalt can communicate with each other without making any 
audible sound. In the case of the two dogs previously men- 
tioned, between whom.a feud existed, I have seen my dog, asleep 
by the fire, suddenly rouse up and dash to the closed windows, 
and outside, at the end of the drive, standing stiffly motionless 
and quite soundless, was hisenemy. The latter had not barked, 
nor could it have been heard at the distance coming down the 
road, and yet somehow it managed to convey an exasperating 
remark to the sleeping dog by the fireside. When dogs meet 
each other they rarely make much sound, although sometimes 
little grunts are emitted, but it is obvious that they are saying 
a great deal all the same, and the conversation sometimes results 
in a pleasant game, and sometimes in most unfriendly and 
unsatisfactory behaviour. : 

That the question of scent enters very largely into this 
question of mutual understanding between animals is, I am 
convinced, the explanation which will be found to account 
for much which is not understood by ourselves, who have to a 
great extent lost this faculty. It will be noticed that before a 
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dog commits itself to friendship or otherwise with man or a fello\ 
creature that it first smells them over carefully. As the resul 
of that operation it decides on the attitude it will adopt, an 
therefore it can be seen that very important inference is obtaine: 
from the testimony of scent. Towards man the dog will ofte: 
become vocal, for good or for evil, in order to express its estima 
tion of the situation, but with a brother any further commun 
cation is often quite soundless, but the results cre very apparent 

This faculty of expressing its meaning without actual soun: 
is very interesting, and reveals pcssibilities which, when under 
stocd by man, could be made to serve, under further develo} 
ment, very important end far-reaching ends. That we pi 
ourselves down to speech in communicating our ideas is onh 
because we imperfectly understand the cause of thought trans 
ference and of the All Governing Intelligence. We have bee: 
depending on the vocal form of language to the exclusion of an: 
other mode of expression. As in wireless telegraphy it is dis 
covered that communication can be attained without wires 
so in language we will find that it is pessible to express ou 
thoughts to each other without words, and in studying ou 
animals, our dogs in particular, we may ke greatly helped 
towards this attainment. That there are many woncerful 
things we can learn from them besides is also certain, 





MY FIRST BUFFALO: A 


am about to set out upon a fortnight’s camp after big 

game. The day is glorious and it is with feelings of 

satisfaction that I watch my “ boy,” who is_ busy 

arranging stores, rifles, guns, ammunition and all the 

paraphernalia connected with the tomasha. Early next 
morning we start by buggy on a fourteen mile trek to 
D .. where we have arranged to meet the three elephants 
which we are taking with us. We have no end of difficulty 
getting all the mal (baggage) on to their backs, but it is ultimately 
accomplished, and at 6 a.m. we start on our way through twelve 
The forest is of all varieties; parts are 
clear, with giant trees; parts are void of trees, but one mass 
of cane, thorns and dense undergrowth. In many instances we 
cut our way as we go, at other times follow game paths, and it 
strikes us as fortunate that our mahouts possess a_ limited 
acquaintance of the seemingly unending forest. It is evening 
before we are through and on the banks of a mighty river. By 
great good fortune we obtain a canoe from a near-by village 
and transfer the ma/ thereto. Further delay is caused by the 
difficulty of persuading the elephants to cross the river, which 
is nearly half a mile wide. This, too, however, is eventually 
accomplished, and after a weary and tiring day we pitch camp 
onasandy promontory. We are caused some anxiety, since there 
is little natural food for the elephants, but solve the difficulty 
by hobbling them back and front and allowing them to wander 
in search of their own meal. I turn in after a “‘ pig’ and a good 
cheroot, having duly admired the night, which is indeed superb ; 
the moon is almost a full one and everything is as still as the 
grave, save the rushing of the mighty river. Next morning, 
while dressing and picturing to myself the good time before us, 
the mahout enters and lo! what does he tell me but that the 
elephants have swum back across the river—in spite of their 
being hobbled—and entered the jungle. This leads to more 
delay! We recross the river and the clever mahouts take up 
the tracks, finding them two miles away. Again we have 
difficulty in persuading them to cross; they evidently dislike 
the foodless, inhospitable northern bank. Too much time has 
already been wasted and we set out immediately up the left 
bank of the mighty D river. 

After several weary hours of treking we come upon virgin 
forest, through part of which we cut our way. We see the 
tracks of numerou: buffalo, pig and deer, and an odd pug of 
Mr. Stripes’, which will send a thrill through the oldest shikari. 
We continue on our way for about ten miles and then, finding 
a good site, fix a permanent camp, consisting of two tents, about 
20ft. above the water level, the river at this time being at its 
lowest. One has a glorious view of the distant Himalayas, 
eternally snow-clad, which in the early morning skow. a 10sy 
colour. It is curious to note how the light first appears on the 
very peaks and gradually spreads over the whole, thus convincing 
one of the roundness of the world. During the night we hear 
the hoarse cough of a tiger, which is most eerie, and we hope to 
come to closer quarters. Our elephants providentially find some 
succulent creepers and grasses in the forest near by, and wander 
no great distance during the night. The mahouts are despatched 
early next morning to fetch them, and a start is made for a great 
petah, the home of every species of game. We sweep along in a 
line through the grass, putting up hog-deer, nearly as numerous 
as rabbits at home. I very soon learn that shooting hog-deer 
from an elephant’s back is .no easy task, as the latter can never 
keep still for an instant; accordingly we change our tactics 
and take up positions on foot, sending the elephants through 
in this way we are more successful and end with 
Tracks of big game are tolerably plentiful, but 


miles of dense forest. 


the grass; 


four hog-deer. 


GRIFFIN’S EXPERIENCE 


we see nothing and return to camp, where our cook has provided 
an excellent jungle dinner. The meal over, we sit for a long time 
outside the tents before a huge log fire—for it is now amazingly 
cold—discussing the day’s sport and roasting yams in the ashes. 
We are thinking of turning in early, when one of our sh karis 
comes up and, in an evident state of excitement, reports ‘‘ Boisa, 
Sahib,’’ and then continues to talk rapidly in his own torgue, 
in which I am not yet sufficiently conversant to understand him. 
My friend, an old and experienced sportsman, explains that a 
buffalo has just crossed the river above our camp. Immediately 
I am in a state of excitement; glasses are procured, and sure 
enough the monster is espied distinctly standing on the sand 
on the far bank. ‘‘ Now’s your chance,” says my friend W— 

Personally I think it very problematical as the moon is full and 
it is almost as bright as in the daytime and there is little, if 
any, cover for approach. Ina few minutes I am ready and am 
astonished to see W—— sitting in the same position. Noticing 
my surprise, he remarks genially: ‘‘Oh! I’m not coming! ’” 

I go down to the river’s edge with two boatmen and the 
shikari, where we push off immediately, and after proceeding 
a short distance down-stream, turn up a shallow suttee (back- 
water). We paddle up slowly and carefully and turn a slight 
bend. Lo and behold! there in front of us stands the mighty 
bull. He is apparently eating moss at the suttee’s edge. 1 em 
face to face with my first buffalo ! 

We paddle up to within rooyds., crouching low in the kcat. 
Suddenly the great beast raises his head and, nose in the air, 
regards us evidently in doubt as to what we are ;_ in this positicn 
he remains, sniffing the air for our wind, and a fine picture ‘e 
makes. I must not try to get closer, so sign to the boatmen ‘0 
put the boat broadside on, and raising my trusty .500 Express, 
take careful aim and fire. A miss!—sure enough it ! 
In one bound the buffalo is over the head of the suttee and maki: g 
for the forest. Bang! my second barrel speaks clearly, a 
in response down go his hind legs. For royds. he continues .0 
drag himself along in this fashion, then turns and comes towar.s 
us. Poor beast! he certainly is rather a pitiful sight, which I 
a moment before had been bounding towards the shelter of t 
jungle full of vigour now levers himself painfully alon 
but he is still dangerous at close quarters. It is but the w 
of a minute tonip out of the boat, and from behind a forest gia 
firmly embedded in the sand a few more bullets soon fini 
him. 

Back to camp! What a glorious yarn I have to tell » 
W——, who soon regrets his laziness. As a matter of fe 
though he never admitted it, I fancy he considered my chan e¢ 
a very peor one. We sit before the fire long into the nis it 
discussing the tale over and over again and talking of the gr: .t 
deeds to follow. 

Early next morning, with a party of Miris (a native tril 
we cross the river to the scene of the previous night. There! s 
the monster, and monster he certainly is—an edd vulture prox 
around in the sand ready, apparently waiting for decomresi*: 0 
to set in, when his chance will come ;_ he is destined, however °° 
be disappointed. The Miris attack the animal with their d °s 
(knives)—of course, I have previously removed the head and te 
feet—they make short work of the carcase and in an incredil 'y 
short time nothing remains. I spend the remainder of the (’y 
superintending the curing of the head and the feet, as 1 «m 
determined they shall be well and properly done. . My 
trouble is repaid ! As I write I see the glorious head of my 
first buffalo looking down on mein cold majesty. What memcries 
he evokes! He is certainly one of the largest I have ever shot. 
What more could a “‘ Griffin ” desire ? kK. ROA. 
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